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would only be a preliminary to war. On the contrary the in- 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Ine week has been fall of startling manifestoes, disastrous 
events, and strange disclosures. We have the grave-looking 
declaration in the Monifewr on the subject of Italy; the news 
that the Emperor of China has broken his faith, and repulsed our 
Ambassador, with great loss to his convoy; Austria is con- 
ciliating her Protestants by new and spontaneous concessions, 
while Prussia is repulsing the Liberals of Germany; in India, 
we hear further of the new troubles; Spain is preparing for 
herself a war with the trans-Mediterranean tribes of Africa not 
likely to be so successful as that of France; while at home 
Cabinet Councils, and the want of them, perplex the public, the 
(ireat Eastern illustrates the slovenly neglects that still spoil our 
mechanical advancement, and the Cobdens and Brighis are 
getting up a new political drama for their grand theatre, the 
Manchester Free-trade Hall. 

Amid this strange medley, though not the last or really gravest 
news, the paper in the Moniteur certainly stands first for the 
importance of its bearing. We received an anticipatory de- 
scription of it before our early edition went to press last week, 
and the text of it came in the middle of Saturday. We have 
subsequently had many comments, not only in the French but in 
the German papers, with a remarkable comment in the quict of 
the Italians. On the first look the article was undoubtedly eal- 
culated to raise doubts in this country. The ¢ove of it appeared 
to be one of displeasure towards Italy and of fellow-feeling for 
Austria. The announcement which it embodied appeared to be, 
that the ruler of France had made a compact with the ruler of 
Austria for mutual coneessions, on the distinct understanding 
that the Dukes would be readmitted to their states in Italy ; 
therefore the refusal of the Italians to receive their princes can- 
celled the bargain between Austria and France; or if it did not 
positively efface the whole arrangement, a hint seems to be given 
that nothing could be expected from a Congress, which would 
hardly obtain better concessions from Austria, while a failure of 
any bargain through such means might leave no resource but 
war; and in such an event France, having already accomplished 
her task, could not again be expected to extend her wgis over 
Italy. 

Such, we say, appeared to be themeaning borne by the manifesto; 
but on a more careful consideration of the text, on a collation of 
it with words from the lips of the Emperor Napoleon himself, 
and with present facts, this too ready and popular construction 
turns out to be most improbable. There is, in truth, no state- 
ment in the article of the Moxitewr, that the whole of the com- 
pact between France and Austria is cancelled by the Italian re- 
fusal to admit the Dukes. It does indeed appear that there were 
some concessions which Austria was willing to make, and for 
which France would have been sponsor,—as the surrender of Ve- 
netia and the recognition of Italian independence; and it seems 
to be intimated that these stipulations fall to the ground on the 
refusal of Italy to ratify the agreement. But there is nothing 
in the paper inconsistent with the previous declaration ascribed 
to the Emperor Napoleon, that henceforward Italy will stand 
exempt; and although it may be an opinion that the failure of 
the agreement deprives Italy of an important guarantee against 
future disputes, there really is no suggestion, such as we see im- 
puted to the paper by an Austrian journal, that the Congress 
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timation is, that France has obtained for Italy a better bargain 


than a Congress was likely to obtain, and that the Peninsula, 
therefore, can expect nothing more than it has already obtained, 
since Italy declines to accept what France has secured for her. 
Coupled with the recent interview between Prince Richard Met- 
ternich and the Emperor Napoleon, this declaration in the Mon/- 
teur appears to us to constitute a final quittance of France to- 
wards Austria,—a closing deliverance from the Emperor Napoleon 
on the subject of the terms which he has endeavoured to secure 
in his mediation between Austria and the Italian provinces. 

It is true that the journals of Vienna put the widest construc- 
tion upon the Moniteur article, treating it as if it were in fact a 
manifesto from the Emperor Francis Joseph fulminated against 
the recusant Itulians through Paris. The Austrian press, how- 
ever, is by no means a clear medium; and the Italians them- 
selves appear to put no such construction upon this emphatic re- 


| petition of views which the Emperor Napoleon had already given 


forth. They receive it very placidly, as if they thoroughly 
understood it as we have done; while they still show their sen- 
timents for the Emperor Napoleon, by a public subscription to 
erect a monument recording his services to Italy. 


Germany is stirred by the new agitation, the sequel of which 
it is not very easy to calculate, but which evidently alarms the 
representatives of the political status quo. We have already 


| explained the stages by which the German impulse to support 


Austria against France gave place to a renewal of the German 
desire for increased solidarity in the Federation, the most ad- 
vanced party, again, coming forward to take advantage of the 
fresh opening for its activity. And we saw how a certain de- 
gree of favour seemed to shine upon the agitation from that 
Dueal metropolis which gives to the world the A/manae de 
Gotha, But Sher German Princes, at present holding higher 
rank, have discountenanced the movement. ‘The King of Han- 
over—from whose reigning in our own disappointed land we are 
only debarred by the accident that a young Princess stood before 
him !—has inflicted on the movement his stern displeasure. Some 
sound of it having reached him through a deputation from 
Embden, he majestically declared, that if that town did not 
mend its manners, he should withdraw from it the sunshine of 
his favour, and withhold those railways, locks, and sluices with 
which he thought of endowing it! 

The reply of the Prussian Prince Regent is not quite in this 
exalted tone, but it is still a strain of lofty admonition to men 
who have mistaken their duty. He admits the expediency of 
consolidating the Federal union, but frankly ayows that the Go- 
vernment will not be led away from its own course, while the 
true service to Germany lies in strengthening her army and her 
federal rights,—meaning as against foreign States. This evi- 
dently points to the claim which Germany has set up that she 
should be bound, and allowed, to employ her federal forces in 
defence of non-German provinces. The Prince Regent of 
Prussia, just now, is more afraid of foreign aggressors, than of 
German Radicals. 

Austria does not share this fear abroad or this confidence at 
home. ‘The Imperial Government has just promulgated a new 
edict, designed, apparently, to correct some recent backslidings in 
the treatment of Protestants. The act secures various immuni- 
ties for Protestant clergy and worship in several Austrian pro- 
vinces. We need a more intimate acquaintance with Austrian 
law to know the effect of this “ repeal of the Test and Corpora- 
tion Acts,” but we note many important checks and reserva- 
tions. Our contemporaries have already noticed the omission of 
Bohemia. The edict, however, is an acknowledgment that internal 
reforms are required and that the subjects of Austria need to be 
conciliated ; a sort of admission made in the liberal precincts of 
Saxe-Gotha, but not tolerated by the patron saint of Embden, 
nor recognized as opportune by the disciplinarian of Berlin. 

In Italy itself, the latest event is the formal presentment of a 
request from the Duchies of Modena and Parma to be united to 
the kingdom of Piedmont ; the address being presented jointly 
as from a province already united. It was frankly and heartily 
accepted by King Victor Emmanuel, subject always to the re- 
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consideration by the Powers of Europe. The reply of the King 
was remarkable for containing an eloquent allusion to the ser- 
vices which France had rendered to Italy. 








We turn from European complications to our own troubles in 
the East. The story of our Chinese misfortune may be briefly 
told. When Plenipotentiary Bruce appeared on the 25th of 
June, at the entrance of Pei-ho, with his escort, to exact the 
stipulated admission to Pekin, he was told that there were no 
orders for his admission; when he tried to force an entrance, 
batteries were unmasked, and he was repulsed with great loss. 
Both Envoy and Admiral are charged with indiscretion. It is 
said that they applied at the wrong entrance, and should have 
followed General Ward, who discovered the right door: but we 
have yet to learn that the General made good his admission. It 
is also said, that the local authorities alone were responsible for 
the repulse; an absurd plea: imagine the Mayor of Dover, 


the beadle and police held out as answerable for driving away | 


the French Ambassador, with severe loss, because he ought to 
have landed at Folkestone or at Sandwich. 

The earliest comments on the occurrence were full of error. 
The American commander was blamed for refusing his codpera- 
tion: the charge has been retracted, on evidence that the Ame- 
ricans had shown a brotherly diligence in aiding us. But a few 
days since, keen-sighted persons who have the gift of seeing 
through millstones discerned an avowed hostility between France 
and England: the Monitewr puts forth the announcement of 
codperation spontaneously tendered by France in avenging out- 
rage and enforcing treaty compacts. 

The Indian mail brings no fresh assurances to dissipate the 
uneasiness created by the last. On the contrary, the measure 


which Lord Clyde had taken to arrest the efflux of the disbanded | 


Anglo-Indian soldiers appears to have had very partial success ; 
and it is computed that about 10,000 will demand their passage 
home. We have nothing to confirm the denials of disaffection 
in the North-West; on the contrary, we now read of reports 
injurious to us diligently propagated in the Native newspapers. 

A proposal has been thrown out in London for counteracting 
the mistake of refusing the reénlistment bounty to the late Com- 
pany’s soldiers, by offering them bounty on limited reénlistment 
for the war in China, with return home after the war. 
men seem to be labouring under a paroxysm of nostalgia ; and 
the competition among oflicers, to conduct the men home, implies 
a similar passion even in the commissioned class. 

Rumour talks of another return home as imminent—that of 
the highest personage in India; but we have at present no 
authority for the report except Indian expectation. 





The Morning Herald has called attention to the dispute be- 
tween Spain and Morocco, provoked, it is supposed, by Spanish 
encroachment, or by Moorish apprehensions of such encroach- 
ment. From this account, the main facts appear to be that 
Spain had neglected some of the rules of good neighbourhood, 
that the Moors had been provoked to a national war against the 
Giaour, and that Spain was preparing for a retaliation which 
perhaps threatened an encroachment on Morocco, to the detriment 
of its territory and independence. 

Is there a country bordering on the Mediterranean that is not 
in some way involved in complications of dubious prospect ? 


At home, the explosion of the Great Eastern has supplied a 
topic valuable to public writers in this dead season, and it is there- 
fore hunted down over and over again, like the veteran deer of 
Windsor. The inquest on the bodies is still unfinished while 
‘we write ; but the main facts appear to be tolerably well known ; 
and they show that, lamentable as the disaster was, it affects no 
essential in the design or structure of the ship. 

Looming in the distance is an explosion of the revived ‘‘ Man- 
chester” party ; which is about to inaugurate with festivities in 


its Free-trade Hall a newly organized movement in favour of | 


direct taxation. But surely the mission which has for its object 
to increase the amount of the round sum demanded by the fune- 
tionary with an ink-bottle at his button-hole is not calculated to 
inherit the popularity of the agitation to take a few pence off the 
four-pound loaf ! 


‘ 





The session of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science is distinguished this year by the presidency of the Prince 
Consort. There has been, we believe, scarcely a single occasion 
in which the Prince has appeared before the public to address it 
directly, in which he has not uttered something well worth being 
pondered by his countrymen, and this address will always be 
remarkable amongst his public speeches for its elevation of 
thought and tone, its plainness and its purport; it consisted 
mainly of a brief sketch of the Association since its first meeting, 
in order to show how it had served the purpose of bringing 





But the | 


| 5.45, the boats having assembled alongside, Nimrod 


together the various workmen in the eommon field of science, 
rand so rendering science at onee more eemplete, more philoso- 
phieal, and more popular. The theme was admirably developed 
by the Prince, who was expressly authorized to unite the Queen 
with joint labour of the Association and the people. 








A NEW WAR WITH CHINA. 

The telegraph brought the sad news early in the week that 464 officers 
and seamen had been killed and wounded in an engagement at the 
mouth of the Pei-horiver. Treachery was by implication imputed to the 
Chinese, and the fuller accounts which arrived on Wednesday confirmed 
the painful story, 

The English and French squadron forming an escort to the Plenipo- 
tentiaries, Mr. Bruce and M. Bourboulon arrived off the Pei-ho on the 
17th of June, the English under Admiral Hope. They found that the 
forts had been rebuilt upon improved principles; and that strong 
booms composed of iron stakes were thrown across the river. 

‘* These booms are raked by the fire of newly-constructed forts on either 
bank of the river, occupying nearly the same ground as those of last year, 
only much improved in strength and workmanship. There are altogether 
five forts, mounting 90 or 100 guns, or, more properly speaking, having 
embrasures for that number. Each opening was studiously covered by a 
mat, so that any deficiency in the armament could not be noticed. The 
principal fort is on the south side, and contains fifty embrasures. It is com- 
posed of three high bastions about thirty-five feet, raised about the ground, 
with three guns on each. These bastions are connected by a battlemented 
wall, upwards of twenty feet high, through which the remaining guns fire. 
The whole fort is about 600 yards long, and is protected in front by a ditch 
full of water. Opposite the upper end of this fort, and consequently on the 
north side, is a large fort, also threatening the passage. Higher up are two 
more, one on either side, and the fifth is quite to the south, and retired some 
way back from the river’s bank. Each fort appeared to have a similar 
mound in it like the bastions described above, though the arrangement of 
the outer wall varied according to circumstances. The distance between the 
extreme forts might be about a mile and a half.” 

The ferts seemed to be unoccupied. There were neither guns nox 
soldiers visible, and no flag flew above the ramparts. The Pleni- 
potentiaries arrived on the 20th, and soon after the American war ship 
Powhattan bearing Mr. Ward, accompanied by a tender ship, also arrived. 
No preparations had been made to receive the Ministers. ‘There were no 
mandarins at Taku with whom they could communicate. The persons 
with whom the officers sent ashore had some intercourse represented that 
they were acting on their own authority, remarking that the booms had 
been built to protect the river from the incursions of pirates, and that 
they should be removed ina few days. They were not soremoved, On 
| the 24th, an attempt was made to blow up the outer boom, and the Pow- 
| hattan, crossing the bar, endeavoured to proceed up the river, but not 
finding sufficient water came to an anchor. The Plenipotentiaries then 
directed the Admiral to force a passage on the 25th. On that morning 
Mr. Bruce received a letter from some official whose quarters were in 
another river, but its contents were not known at Hongkong. It is also 
stated that during the period of detention— 

‘*A message was sent to the jetty leading up to the postern gate, to in- 
quire if any preparation had been made to mect the United States Minister. 
The party was met by three men dressed as militia, and attended by a guard 
armed with spears and swords, which remained in the rear, while these 
three came to the end of the jetty to see what was wanted. To the in- 
quiries made, they said that they were militia-men, who had been appointed 
to defend the river, that orders had been issued from court to meet and 
conduct the foreign Ministers to the capital, and that the Governor-General 
and Provincial Treasurer had that day gone to the upper branch of the 
Pei-ho to make arrangements to receive them, and that if the American 
vessel went there she would sce them pointing out the place to the party by 
some junks’ masts seen across the land. No foreign vessels could pass this 
way, and if they attempted to remove the stakes they would be fired into. 
At the other entrance every arrangement for the journey would be made.” 

Whether this statement be true or not it seems certain that the Ameri- 
cans did try the other passage, but found the water too shallow for theiz 
ship, and the troops hostile to their boat-party. 

At daylight on the morning of the 25th, the gunboats, thirteen in 
number, one carrying six, or four, and the rest two guns, accompanied 
by a French boat carrying one gun, steamed up towards the booms. The 
deep channel of the river is narrow, and much time was occupied in 
placing the vessels so that they could fire without injuring each other. 
The signal for action was not given until half-past one. We abridge the 
story of the disastrous engagement that ensued from the North China 
Herald. 

“ At 2 p.m. the stations being pretty well obtained with the exceptions of 
Starling and Banterer, who were on shore—the former on the south and the 
latter on the north bank—the Plover and Opossum weighed; the latter 
proceeded to clear away a passage through the iron stakes which composed 
the first obstruction. ‘Two of these having been drawn, the Plover, followed 
by Opossum, passed through them, and also the second boom which had 
been destroyed by the flag captain on the previous night. On arriving at 
the second she attempted, together with the Opossum, to break through it, 
but without effect ; almost immediately a single gun was fired at her, and 
directly all the masks were rolled up, a tremendous fire was opened on the 
squadron, and the action became general. The Lee, by signal from the 
| Plover, passed through the stakes to the — of the Admiral. The Plo- 

ver and Opossum were, however, soon obliged to slip, the fire being too 
heavy for them, and followed by the Lee, dropped clear of the stakes 
| at 3.15. The gunboat Plover suffered very much in killed and 
wounded. An otlicer was sent to the reserve to order up reinforce- 
ments, but the tide was too strong for the boats to attempt to pull up. 
| The American flag officers very kindly offered to tow the boats up to 
a position to enable them to reach the gunboats. At 4.30 the enemy’s 
fire was slackened considerably, orders were sent down to the reserve for 
| the marines and naval brigades to prepare to land, and the Forester and 
Opossum, together with the Toeywan, proceeded and towed them to the 
Nimrod, the place of rendezvous. At an early period of the action the Ad- 
miral had been wounded on board the Plover bya splinter in the thigh, and 
that vessel was almost entirely disabled. He shifted his flag to the Opos- 
sum; when there he took his station on the caboose and from thence issued 
his orders unti] a round shot cut the mainstay on which he was leaning and 
caused him to fall to the deck, a height of some eight feet, breaking a rib 
and severely shaking him. After a short time he left the Opossum in the 
Du Chayla’s gig oa proceeded to the Cormorant, where he remained. At 
ushed for the shore a8 
' near to the stakes as possible and opposite to the left bastion, ayout 600 
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yards distance from it. [It was then determined to storm the forts, and 
some 1000 men were sent in boats to a point pronounced practicable by an 
officer.] The landing here was composed of mud about knee-deep, and the 
test difficulty was experienced in getting up the sealing ladders and 
Frid s. The Marines and Naval Brigade, a small portion of which had 
only just landed, pushed to the front, under a heavy fire from six guns in 
flank and in front. The fire from the walls, of gingalls, rifles, and arrows 
was also very heavy. 
‘ No cheek had hitherto taken place, but here a ditch five feet deep and 
mn broad occurred, and the men, having no choice, plunged across and 
thereby wetted their ammunition. A party of some fifty officers and men 
in pushed on and crossed another wet ditch, which took them within 
twenty yards of the wall. In the meantime, Captains Shadwell and Van- 
sittart, as also Colonel Lemon, having been ound the command devolved 
upon Commander Commerell and Major Parke. 
o'clock, and darkness had set in. ‘The position of the landing party was 
most precarious, fifty officers and men alone remained in the first ditch, and 
about 150 in the second. Many had been killed and wounded, and with the 
exception of a small body one hundred and fifty yards further back, no reiu- 
forcements appeared to be offering, and the men already at the front were 
rfectly exhausted and without dry ammunition or rifles fit to use. 
e officers in vain encouraged their men to charge to the wall,—it 
was ineffectual; the men were few and done up, and even if they had, 
they never could have carried them against the thousands that lined the 
walls. Under these circumstances, the commanding ofticers despatched an 
officer to the rear to ask for instructions, and the senior officer sent him back 
immediately with orders for the force to withdraw, as no reinforcements 
eould be sent. Directly this order was received the wounded were despatched 


It was now about nine | 


| Gulf. 


to the rear by twos and threes, and two hours having been given them to | 


get to the boats the small advanced party retreated in good order from ditch 
to ditch, examining the ground in their retreat for any wounded that might 
have been overlooked. Many poor fellows, alas, in the retreat fell to rise 
no more, but the wounded were saved and brought off.’’ The boats were 
occupied in this work until one in the morning. 

The list of casualties is painful in the extreme. 

Killed.—Lieutenant Graves, R.N., Assistance, killed on shore; Lieu- 
tenant Clutterbuck, R.N., Coromandel, ditto; Lieutenant Rason, R.N., 
Plover, killed on board; Captain M‘Kenna, Royal Regiment, ditto, Plover ; 
Mr. Herbert, midshipman, Chesapeake, killed on shore ; Lieutenant Wool- 
ridge, R.M. Brigade, ditto, ditto; Lieutenant Inglis, R.M., Hightlyer, 
killed in boat. 

Wounded.—Admiral Hope, severely; Captain Vansittart, Magicienne, 
loss of left leg below knee; Captain Shadwell, Hightlyer, severe wound of 
foot ; Captain Willes, Chesapeake, slightly ; Colonel Lemon, R.M. Brigade, 
severely ; Lieutenant Purvis, R.N., Highflyer, slightly ; Lieutenant Buckle, 
Magicienne, slightly; Mr. Burniston, Master, Banterer, slightly; Mr. 
Armitage, 3 Cruiser, severely; Mr. Pewlett, midshipman, Cam- 
brian, severely; Mr. N. B. Smith, mate, Chesapeake, severely; Mr. Phil- 
lips, second Master, Plover, slightly ; Lieutenant Longley, R. Eng., Plover, 
severely ; Reverend H. Huleat, Chaplain, R.M. Brigade, severely ; Captain 
Masters, Chesapeake; Captain Slavghter, R.M. Brigade; leutenant 
Williams, R. M. Artillery: Lieutenant Crawford, R. M. Artillery ; Lieu- 
tenant Collier, R. M. Brigade; Lieutenant Carrington, R. M. Brigade ; 
Lieutenat Smith, R. M. Brigade ; Lieutenant Perceval, Fury, slightly. 

Total killed and wounded.—British, 464; French, 4 killed and 10 
wounded, including Captain Tricault (Du Chayla), wounded in the arm. 
Total of Marine Brigade only--Officers, 1 killed, 15 wounded ; sergeants, 2 
killed, 13 wounded; buglers, 2 wounded ; corporals, 1 killed, 8 wounded ; 
rank and file, 24 killed, 104 wounded ; total killed and wounded, 170. 

The actual loss of ships consists of the Cormorant 4 guns, the Plover 
and the Lee, 2 guns each. Almost all the stores were saved from these 
vessels. The Kestrel, Starling, and HMaughty, were aground under 
a heavy fire, and much cut up, but they were kept afloat and repaired. 

“The belief is universal throughout the squadron,” says a naval 
writer, “‘that Europeans manned the batteries as well as Chinese. Men 
in grey coats, with closely cropped hair, and with Russian features, were 
distinctly visible in the batteries, and the whole of the fortifications were 
evidently of European designing. Some of those who advanced near to 
the wall even go so far as to declare that they heard men calling for 
‘more powder,’ in Russian; and this morning it is reported that two 
dead bodies floated out of the river, dressed in Chinese clothes, but having 
ineontestably European faces.” The same writer adds: ‘ The Americans 
assisted us considerably by means of a small steamer with which they 
towed up several of our boats into action from the large ships, and also 
after the action, by taking out to their respective ships a number of our 
men, to whom they showed every kindness. They were loud in their 
praises of the daring our men showed, and have sent large presents of 
fresh meats and vegetables for the benefit of our wounded.” 

Aa “ Eye-witness ” writes to the 7imes-— 

* Were we children of the same mother, we could not have received more 
sympathy and kindness than we met with fromthe Americans. Never were 
men more unwillingly neutral. As we passed in to the assault Flag Officer 
(Anglicé, Admiral) Tutnell was heard to say, ‘ Blood is thicker than water,’ 
and in 100 ditierent ways he and all his people, to the very cabin boys, acted 
up to this homely proverb. When he heard that our Admiral was wounded, 
at great personal risk he went on board the Cormorant to see him. Many 
of our men slept in the toeywan (American tenders) on the night of the 
fight ; cigars, coffee, brandy, everything aman could want was placed before 
them. ‘The American crew forgot themselves, and thought only of the 
British. A few days after the fight a Chinese junk, with a flag of truce, 
brought fresh provisions to the Powhattan (United States frigate). These 
were immediately sent to our wounded. The bond of American brother- 
hood was indeed deeply cemented in our trial atthe Pei-ho. I believe there 
was not a man in the fleet who did not feel it growing up within him, and I 
am sure there are thousands, if I may not say millions, at both sides of the 
Atlantic whe will join me in the fervent wish that that feeling of brother- 
hood may take deeper and deeper root in both lands.”’ 

The same writer thus accounts for the failure of the storming party— 
_ “ You are aware that in each spring the water at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
is much shallower than in June. Prince Sangkohlinsin when the water was 
80 low got circular pits dug in this mud-bank at irregular distances. When 
we returned to the Pei-ho those pits were invisible, being under water, 
while at the same time the water was too shallow to float our boats full of 
armed men. 
the very place where the trap was laid, and you saw on all sides men sud- 
denly disappearing in those pits, and then struggiing out with their rifles 
covered with mud and po mg Thus three-fourths of even those who 








The result was that the storming party had to jump out in | 


Those same mud-pits had caught the men carrying the ladders. As soon 
as one of the bearers had got into a pit the ladder, of course, tumbled off on 
his side, and cither stuck fast in the mud or got broken in dragging it up. 
To this strategy of the mud-pits we owe our repulse. No humana wisdom 
could have foreseen the snare, aud it clearly proves that in this Mongolian 
Prince we have met with no ordinary foe.” 

We append some of the latest reports to be found in the columns ot 
our eastern contemporaries. 

The Honourable F, W. Bruce and M. de Bourboulon, the Ministers of 
England and France, with their suites, have arrived in Shanghai. The 
former in the Coromandel, the latter in the DuChayla. The Magicienne 
and Assistance are gone to an anchorage off Chinhae, Ningpo, near King- 
tang Island, where the British squadron will rendezvous, to recruit the siek 
and wounded. The Hesper arrived yesterday, from the Gulf, on the 8th. 
The Admiral, in the Chesapeake, was{waiting until the disabled gun-boats 
were ready to accompany him to the rendezvous. The Hightlyer was to 
leave on the 8th for Shanghai under sail, where she will take her station 
again as guardship. The Cruiser and two gun-boats will remain in the 
We learn that arrangements had been made for a meeting of the 
American Minister, Mr, Ward, and the Governor-General of Chinli, Hang. 
The meeting was to take place on the 8th instant, at Peh-tang, the northern 
entrance to the Pei-ho, about ten miles distant from Taku. The question 
of going to Pekin, it was expected, would be decided on at that meeting. 
A supply of provisions had been sent off to the American ships, and it was 
said that instructions had been issued by the Emperor to his high officers, 
to receive and escort the Minister and his suite to the capital, for the ex- 
change of the ratified copies of the treaty. The Russian treaty had already 
been exchanged th China Herald, July 16. 

Incredible as it may appear, it is positively asserted in high quarters at 
Shanghai that the Taoutai has sent a letter to Mr. Bruce, stating that he is 
commanded to inform his Excellency that the attack of the forts at Taku on 
her Majesty's ships was a mistake, for which the Emperor expresses sineert 
regret ; that the Mandarins who committed the outrage had been decapitated, 
and that the Emperor would be happy to meet Mr. Bruce at l’ekin, and ar- 
range matters amicably.— Daily Press, July 19. 

It is stated that some of the wounds inflicted on ‘our men at the late at- 
tack at the Pei-ho were caused by Minié balls, If this be true it is signi- 
eant.—Tlonghong Regist 22. 

The following excerpts from the China blue-book may prove interest- 
ing to our readers and serve to throw some light on recent events. 

Precis of a Letter found at Sheketsing. 

“The writer is apparently a small official, who is sending information | 
asuperior at Canton. The letter appears to have been written about th 
middle of November last. 

‘** The administration of barbarian affairs, he says, is in the hands of three 
Princes (one of whom, at all events, is the Emperor's brothe: The fou 
Imperial Commissioners (Kweiliang, and his colleagues) left Pekin with th 
most positive instructions to annul the whole Treaty of Tien-tsin. At 
Chang-chou, however, they were urged not to attempt any such move, by 
the arguments of Ho Kwei-tsing, Governor-General of the Two Kiang, with 
whom they had a difference in consequence. His views, however, were 
supported so strongly by Wang, Treasurer of the Province, that the Com- 
missioners were induced to join ILo in representing to the Emperor the im- 
practicability of doing as he desired. Ie at first rebuked the memorialists, 
but, subsequently, informed them that there were four points on which he 
could not give wav :—l. Trade at Hankow, and along the Yang-tsze-kiang. 
2. (omitted, but, from what follows, evidently access to Pekin.) 8. Cireu- 
lation of foreigners through the empire. 4. The lenger occupation of Can- 
ton. 

‘‘ This led to much negotiation with the barbarians, who gave way on no- 
thing but the Canton question, Hence another memorial, proposing that 
barbarians, on important occasions, should have access to the city in small 
numbers, though the building of churches there (the French Treaty right ?) 
should still be forbidden; and showing that the issue of passports would be 
well controlled by the circumstance of their requiring the seal of the Chinese, 
as well as of barbarian authorities, Trade at Hankow must be ; they could 
do nothing with that question. 

‘The Enrperor rejoined, that he felt sure if they tried hard, they would 
not fail to sueceed. 

‘The Treaty of fifty-six Articles was finally sealed again by the bar- 
barian Chiefs and the Commissioners ; and it was agreed that, in the third 
moon, the State documents should be exchanged at the capital, 

**On this, Ho left for Soo-chow, and on the 5th of the moon, (10th No- 
vember,) Wang followed him. 

**On the 8th November, Lord Elgin started for Hankow, with five ships. 
Ie had stated that he should do no harm to the authorities if they treated 
him properly; and the Commissioners had promised to write to the au- 
thorities, but had warned him that if he suffered anything at the hands of 
the rebels, or from the difficulties of the river, the responsibility would be 
with him. This he accepted. 

‘Lord Elgin soon got aground, and had to Jighten his ship at a g: 
pense, and at Nankin had a collision with the rebels, the results of which 
were not known. 

“* All foreign affairs are kept so quict that the writer las trouble in ob- 
taining accurate information, The barbarian Chiefs always met the Com- 
missioners on board steamers, and conversed with them in nooks where the 
Chinese acquainted with the devil-tongue could not hear what was said, 
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“ These (the British?) barbarians are very anxious that Canton should 
pay the largest quota. They bear the Government and people of the place 
such enmity, that they would like to shut it up as a place of trade alto- 
gether. They have been actively urging the Coasuietenaee to Cenounce 
the Governor-General (I[wang) and the Committee of the Three Gentry, 
as a condition of peace. This has not only been the subject of conferences, 
but of correspondence ; copies of which the writer forwards. 

‘* In his humble opinion, it is impossible the Commissioners can commit 
the folly of making so many concessions, They are possibly playing the 
foreigner off. If they have addressed such a prayer to the Throne, his Ma- 
jesty will surely not accord it, Still there is every occasion for vigilance, 
and means may be found for averting such an issue. The writer is a humble 
aud unworthy individual, who does not presume to anticipate the Emperor's 
decision. ‘ 

** Jt is said that Ho has applied to have the ‘ our Kwang-tung’ Imperial 
Commissionership transferred from Kwang-tung to Kiang-su, and that the 
Commissioner will support this. After Ho's return to Soo-chow, he twice 
addressed the Throne in his own name, upon the great diflicully of nego- 
tiating peace with the barbarians; they had got a foot and want an inch 


} more; explaining what trouble he had had to bring things even to their 


reached the front could not fire a shot, and consequently the sharpshooters | 


in the fort knocked over our poor fellows almost with the same impunity as 
if they were firing into a battue of game. Despite of all this, between 300 
and 400 men reached the firm ground, and would have carried the fort by 
storm in the face of all opposition, but no scaling ladders were forthcoming. 


present point ; and adding that, as the question was entirely in the hands 
of the three Princes, if the Emperor (or they) would not do as he proposed, 
he begged the three Princes might be sent to manage the business them- 
selves. The Emperor replied, ‘ Where there is such obstinac vs of a surety 
there is no happiness,’ and desired that Wang, the Treasurer (tlo’s sub- 
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ordinate and counsellor), should return at once to Soo-chow, and interfere 
i It was presently said that Ho had lost His 


no more in foreign affairs. 
button, 


“The French had been absent at Japan during the negotiations with the 
other Powers, but since their return there had been much discussion about 
sission into Pekin and the erection of churches there, which led to no | 





au 
satisfactory result. 


‘*The Commissioners entertain, sit for their portraits, or pay visits to 


‘ the devils,’ enjoying themselves as if they had nothing to do. 


Ngau-king is reported to be retaken by Yang (who was lying before it as 


Lord Elgin passed up).” 


From Commissioner Yeh. 


“ The slave Kiying, upon his knees, presents a supplementary memorial 


to the throne. 


* The particulars of his administration of the business of the barbarian | 
States and management of barbarian envoys, according to circumstances, 
in his receptions of them, have formed the subject of different memorials 
{After some allusion to the trade arrangements of the 
treaty, ¥Ych continues]—The meal which the barbarians eat together they 
It is a practice they delight in to assemble a 
number of people at a great entertainment, at which they eat and drink 
When your slave has conferred favour upon (has given a dinner 
to) the barbarians at the Bogue or Macao, their chiefs and leaders have 
come to the number of from ten or twenty or thirty ; and when, in process 
of time, your slave has chanced to go to barbarian residences or barbarian 
ships, they have, in their turn, seated themselves round in attendance upon 
To 


gain their goodwill he could not do otherwise than share their eup and 


from your slave. 
call the ta tsan (dinner). 


together. 


him, striving who should be foremost in offering him meat and drink. 


spoon. 


** Another point, it is the wont of the barbarians to make much of their 
Whenever their visitor is a person of distinction, the wife is sure 


women. 
to come out to receive him. 


** In the case of the American barbarian Parker, and the French bar- 
barian Sagréné, for instance, both of these have brought their foreign wives 
with them, and when your slave has gone to their barbarian residences 
on business, these foreign women have suddenly appeared and saluted him. 
Your slave was confounded and ill atease, while they, on the contrary, were 


greatly delighted at the honour donethem, The truth is, as this shows, 


that it is not possible to regulate the customs of the Western States by the 
ceremonial] of China ; and to break out in rebuke, while it would do nothing 


to their enlightenment (lit.,to cleave their dulness), might chance to give rise 
to suspicion and ill-feeling. Again, ever since amicable relations with them 
commenced, the different barbarians have been reeeived on something of a 


footing of equality; once such intercourse is no longer a novelty, it becomes | 


more than evera duty to keep them off and to shut them out. 

‘Yeh intimates that he cannot receive presents.] The barbarian envoys 
have had the sense to attend to this; but in their interviews with him they 
have sometimes offered your slave foreign wine, perfumery, and other like 
matters, of very small Hse Their intention being more or less good, he 


could not well have rejected them altogether and to their face, but he has con- | 


fiued himself to bestowing on them snuff-bottles, purses, and such things as 
are carried on the person; thereby putting in evidence the (Chinese) prin- 
inle of giving much, although but little has been received. Again, on the 
application of the Ltalians, English, Americans, and French, your slave has 
presented them with a copy of his insignificant portrait. 4 

‘** To come to their governments, though every State has one, there are 
rulers, male or female, holding office permanently, or for the time being. 
With the English barbarians, for instance, the ruler is a female; with the 
Americans and French, a male. The English and French ruler reigns for 
life: the American is elected by his countrymen, and is changed once in 
four years, and, when he retires from his throne, he takes rank with the 
people (the non-official classes). 

** Their official designations are also different in the case of each nation. 
(To represent these,) for the most part, they appropriate (lit. fileh) Chinese 
characters, boastfully affecting a style to which they have no claim, and 
assuming the airs of a great power. That they should conceive that they 
thereby do honeur to their rulers is no concern of ours, while, if the forms 
observed towards the dependencies (of China) were to be prescribed as the 
rule in their ease, they would certainly not consent, as they neither accept 
the Chinese computation of time, nor receive your Majesty’s patent (of 
royalty) to fall back to the rank of Cochin China or Lewchew. And with 
people so uncivilized as they are, blindly unintelligent in styles and modes 
of address, a tenacity of forms in official correspondence, such as would duly 
place the superior above and the inferior below, would be the cause ofa fierce 
altercation fit , a rising of the tongue and a blistering of the lips); the 
only course in that case would be to affect to be deaf to it (lit., to be as 
though the ear-loppet stopped the ear); personal intercourse would then 
become impossible, and not only this, but an incompatibility of relations 
would immediately follow, of anything but advantage, certainly, to the 
essential question of conciliation. Instead, therefore, of a contest about 
unsubstantial names which can produce no tangible result (it has been 
held) better to disregard these minor details, in order to the success of an 
Snpertens policy.” ... 

n another despatch, it is said— 

‘* It appears that in the country of the five Indies, appropriated by the 
English barbarians, they have established four tribal divisions; three along 
the coast, and one in the interior. One of the coast divisions is Manga la 

Bengal), the country in the extreme East; one is Ma-ta-la-sa (Madras), 
S« ith- West of Bengal; and one is Mang-mai (Bombay), on the Western 
limit of India, That in the iuterior is A-ka-la (Agra), lying midway 
between East and West. About the end of last summer, it is stated, twelve 
marts (or ports) in Bengal, which had revolted, were lost. Since the 8th 











moon the marts in Bombay have been all retaken (i.e., from the English) | 
by (Indian) chiefs; and since Elgin’s return, after his defeat, the leaders of | 


the English barbarians have sustained a succession of scrious defeats. The 
Indian chiefs drove a mine from bank to bank of a river, and by the intro- 
duction of infernal machines (lit., water thunder) blew up seven large ves- 
sels of war, killing above 1000 men. On shore they enticed (the English) 
far into the country, and murdered above 7000 of them, killing a dis- 
tinguished soldier named Puta-wei-ka-lut, and many more. 

** Elgin passes day after day at Hong-kong, stamping his foot and sighing, 
and his anxiety is increased by the non-arrival of despatches from his go- 
vernment. 


THE GREAT EASTERN, 

‘he Great Eastern has made her way to Portland and now lies snugly 
behind the breakwater. She did not reach that harbour without an 
accident. Ifer course down Channel was all that could be wished until 
she came abreast of Hastings. The weather was rough, the wind high 
and dead a-head, but she did not pitch in any perceptible degree. On 
Friday afternoon she was off Hastings. The guests had just dined in 
the saloon. Contrary to custom they quitted the cabin one by one to 
stroll on the deck and look at Hastings from the sea. One or two ladies 


on the splendid success of the trip. A few gathered on the bridge 
around Mr. Campbell were congratulating him; Captain Harrison was 
aft; in a cabin below a number of reporters were complimenting Mr, 
Herbert Ingram, one of the directors. Confidence and exhilaration 
reigned everywhere. 
| Suddenly, ere the boasts were over, the forward part of the ship sprung 
up and a funnel leaped into the air. 
‘* There was a confused heavy roar,”” says the Zimes reporter, “ amid 
| which came the awful crash of timber and iron mingled together with 
| frightful uproar, and then all was hidden in a rush of steam. Blinded and 
| almost stunned by the overwhelming concussion, those on the bridge stood 
| motionless in the white vapour till they were reminded of the necessity of 
| seeking shelter by the shower of wreck—glass, gilt work, saloon ornaments, 
and pieces of wood, which began to fall like rain in all directions. The 
| prolonged clatter of these as they fell prevented any one aft the bridge from 
moving, and though all knew that a fearful accident had occurred, none 
were aware of its extent or what was likely next to happen. After a short 
interval, during which the white steam still obscured all aft the funnel, 
Captain Comstock, who was on the bridge, tried to see what had occurred, 
but he could only ascertain by peering over the edge of the paddle-box that 
the vessel’s sides were uninjured, and the engines still going. Gradually 
then, as the steam cleared off, the foremost funnel could be seen lying like 
a log across the deck, which was covered with bits of glass, gilding, frag- 
ments of curtains and silk hangings, window frames, scraps of wood 
blown into splinters, and a mass of fragments, which had evidently come 
from the cabin fittings of the lower deck, beneath the grand saloon. In 
the middle was a great heap of rubbish where the funnel had just stood, 
| from which the condensed steam was rushing up in a white, and therefore 
| not hot vapour, but enough to hide completely all that had happened below. 
In another minute all the passengers came rushing towards the spot. ... 
| Captain Harrison, who was aft at the moment, rushed forward, and seizing 
a rope, lowered himself down through the steam into the wreck of 
the grand saloon, and calling to six men to follow him, began a 
search among the ruins for those who might have been below. ‘The 
only one in the apartment was his own little daughter, who had just 
arrived at the after part at the moment of the explosion, and who, 
completely sheltered by the wrought-iron bulkhead, had escaped, by a 
| miracle, totally unhurt. Captain Harrison merely gave the order to pass 
her up through the skylights, and continued his search. This was no easy 
matter, The wreck and rubbish piled in all directions in the ladies’ small 
saloon, forward of the funnel, made it difficult to move about. The steam 
hid almost every object ; the place was broken, the floor in parts upheaved 
| and riven, so as to show a still more frightful smash in the saloons and 
cabins below. Through these apertures the bright glare beneath the lower 
deck of all showed that the furnace doors had either been blown open or 
blown away, and the funnel being gone, the draught was down the re- 
mains of the chimney, forcing out the flames and ashes in a fierce and dan- 
gerous stream. ‘This, as the embers touched water, sent up a close suffo- 
cating air,—half steam, half gas,—in which it was difficult to see and almost 
impossible to breathe.”’ It would be miraculous if at such'a moment there 
had been no confusion. But it was slight, and order was speedily re- 
stored. There was another funnel similarly constructed to that which bad 
blown up. ‘Mr. Scott Russell, followed by one or two engineers, at once 
went below to the furnaces of these boilers, and ordered the steam to be 
blown off, the speed of the engines to be reduced, and every precaution 
taken to guard against mishap. Mr. Campbell remained calm and collected 
on deck, getting the crew forward and preventing any unnecessary alarm. 
Some of the men instantly went below to search for those employed in the 
stoke-holes, whom it was now evident must be fearfully injured, if indeed 
alive.” It proved that twelve were hurt. ‘‘Two or three of these poor 
| fellows walked up to the deck almost, if not quite, unassisted, and this may 
| have led to the belief that their injuries were slight. Their aspect, how- 
ever, told its own tale, and none mo had ever seen blown-up men before 
could fail to know at a glance that some had only two or three hours to live. 
A man blown up by gunpowder is a mere figure of raw flesh, which seldom 
moves after the explosion. Not so with men blown up by steam, who 
for a few minutes are able to walk about, apparently almost unhurt, 
though in fact mortally injured beyond all hope of recovery. This 
was so with one or two, . as they emerged from below, walked 
aft with that indescribable expression jn their faces only resembling 
intense astonishment, and a certain faltering of the gait and movements 
like one that walks in his sleep. Where not grimed by the smoke or 
ashes, the peculiar bright, soft whiteness of the face, hands, or breast, told 
at once that the skin, though unbroken, had in fact been boiled by the 
steam. One man walked along with the movement and look I have en- 
deavoured to describe, and seemed quite unconscious that the flesh of his 


thighs — probably by the ashes from the furnace) was burnt in — 
| holes. ‘To some one who came to his assistance, he said quietly, ‘ I am all 
| right. There are others worse than me. Go and look after them.’ This 


poor man was the first to die. Another stoker was brought up with the 
scalp hanging in raw strips from his head, One of the crew went to assist 
another fireman, and caught him by the arm, and beneath the grasp of those 
who thus aided him, the skin peeled off the poor fellow’s hand and arm like 
an old glove, and this, too, without the sufferer apparently feeling or 
knowing it.” They were carried to cots and tended by Dr. Slater, Dr. 
Watson, and Dr. Markham. “The first process,” says an eye-witness, 
writing to the Daily News, ‘‘ was to cut off the few remains of clothing that 
had not been yet burnt off from their living frames, and when that was ac- 
complished it required a lion’s heart to fulfil the rest. Blistered, bleeding, 
and skinless, were these poor firemen and stokers, and yet patient beyond the 
credibility of man. ‘The whole frame presented one black aspect which in 
shape and size was only the resemblance to humanity. Quarts of oil were 
poured upon their naked bodies, which were then carefully covered with a 
thick coat of wadding, and that was the only remedy that could be instantly 
applied. This seemed to give the poor fellows relief, but the burning heat 
| of the frame licked up the oil as quick as it was applied, and revealed the 
| fearful fever that raged within. We have heard much of our military hos- 
pitals in the time of war, but no hearsay evidence of the burning thirst 
which afflicts the wounded soldier, can be exceeded by that of these poor 
sufferers. Water they drank with an avidity which it seemed enmeediie to 
| appease. Their thirst could not be quenched, and _ as their blistered lips 
| greedily griped the eup of cold water, they were as thankful as in the time 

of health they would have been for the greatest boon to be bestowed. Side 

by side they ay till death ever and anon took one, and eased him of his 


| 

} 

ain for ever. One stoker escaping from the fire, got outside the ship, and 
| pan I ’ Pp 

| fell into the water,” 

The ship’s officers behaved admirably. 
| Daily News has described two :— 

| ‘** Mr, Atkinson, the pilot, a little unpretending man, stood at his post on 


The correspondent of the 


the bridge, and, undismayed by the loud explosion, the descending frag- 
ments, the suffocating chasm, or the yawning gulf immediately beneath 
him, and in the firm conviction that all the boilers would go in succession, 
continued to direct the movements of the ship as calmly as if he were only 


lingered below playing the piano. The gentlemen on deck were dilating | t ining her into a harbour. Some frightened fool shouted, ‘ Atkinson, 
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come down and save yourself!’ but the gallant veteran replied, with grave 
nonchalance, ‘ I’m no engineer, I’m a pilot, I've charge of the ship, and 
T'll stick to her.’ The officer, Mr. Sewell, who held the wheel under Mr, 
Atkinson’s directions, was equally self-possessed. I saw his tall figure 
through the smoke working and turning the wheel with the regularity of 
clockwork, and I thought of the Roman sentinel whose skeleton was found 
upright at his post in the excavations at Pompeii.” 

There was some danger of the ship taking fire, as the flames rushed 
fiercely from the furnace doors ; but the deck-hose was turned on, and in 
a few minutes all danger from this source was at an end. The engines 
and boilers were next inspected and their safety ascertained. For a 
moment, during the height of the confusion, the head of the ship was 
turned towards the land. A great ship bore down upon the Great 
Eastern, and she had to put her helm hard a port to avoid crushing the 
inquisitive stranger. Next the tiller ropes broke, but chains were rove 
into the helm, and the stecring was resumed. When the nature of the 
accident and amount of damage was ascertained, it was determined to 
hold on for the original destination. 

The damage was entirely confined to the compartment in which it oc- 
curred. Again we quote the 7imes. 

“The litter on the deck Showed that in the compartment in which it had 
taken place, and where it was confined by the wrought-iron bulkheads, it 
had been wide and general. The fore part of Mr. Crace’s beautiful saloon 
was a pile of glittering rubbish, a mere confused mass of boards, carpet 
shreds, hangings, mirrors, gilt frames, and splinters of ornaments; the rich 

ilt castings were broken and thrown down, the brass work ripped, the 
Cote cast-iron columns round the funnel overturned and strewed 
about. In the more forward part, a State sitting-room for ladies, every single 
thing was destroyed, and the wooden flooring broken and wrenched up. As 
one gazed on the evidences of the appalling force of the explosion it was re- 
collected with profound gratitude to Providence that the accident occurred 
at the only single moment when the grand saloon was empty, and the berths 
on each side were unoccupied. What the consequences would have been if 
it had taken place an hour later, when the visitors would be sitting in the 
saloon, is almost fearful to think upon. 
a mere bagatelle when compared with the ravages among the lower deck 
cabins beneath. It was difficult to go down there, for the whole place was 
filled with fragments of boards, chairs, beds, cabin fittings, broken steam- 

ipes and syphon tubes, torn-out rivets, and masses of the inner and outer 

nnels rent to pieces like calico, and lying about like heaps of crumpled 
eard-board. Everything was in literal fragments. The course of the 
explosion could then be seen at once. The water, or rather steam, in the 
easing had crushed in the inner casing, blowing up the funnel above deck, 
while both funnels below it were torn to pieces and hurled about, sometimes 
in single rivets or scraps no longer than one’s hand, sometimes in crumpled 
up lumps weighing several hundredweight. Beneath this deck, towards the 
abn, where the remnants of the funnel left a yawning hole like an ex- 
tinct volcano, the force of the explosion was still more manifest. Not only 
was the iron compartment nearest to the boiler partly rent and pushed back, 
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hydraulical pressure, was never removed. This alone accounts for the 
deplorable accident. It shows that the party on board the great ship 
were every hour sitting around a boiler which might have exploded at 
any moment, 


—_— 


THE STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADE, 

On Monday the shops of the master builders were opened to the men. 
The latter arrived in considerable numbers at the building establish- 
ments, but at the sight of the “document,” the greater part of them 
returned to their homes. Those who remained were comparatively few. 
It has been estimated that about 3000 men have resumed work under the 
new conditions. Some of the employers accepted the men without in- 
sisting on the document. The pickets of the workmen have been very 
active in dissuading non-society men, skilled and unskilled, from return- 
ing to work. The Conference declared a dividend on Monday—12s. to 
the skilled and 8s. to the unskilled workmen lately in the employ of the 
Messrs. Trollope, and 4s, to others. ‘ : 

The united coachmakers now propose not to work either by the pi 
or by the day for more than ten hours and a half. ‘ 

The counterpane weayers in Bolton have arranged for a strike unless 
the manufacturers will grant an advance of wages, Strikes have occurred 
at Lincoln and Cambridge. 


Che Alrtropolis. 


The riots at St. George’s-in-the-East were continued on Sunday. 


| During the period when Mr, Allen was officiating all were well- 


| tired he was “ mobbed” 


But the damage in this part seemed | 


behaved ; but they disregarded his advice to retire. In the morning 
the curate, Mr. Machonochie, was not interrupted, but in the afternoon 
he was hooted and threatened as he approached the altar, and as he re- 
and part of his surplice was torn away. In 
the evening, by dint of hard and cloquent preaching, he kept the rioters 
quict, but hisses saluted the close of his discourse. The churchwardens 


| had no control over the congregation. 


but one of the main deck beams, an enormously massive wrought-iron girder | 


about two feet deep, and strengthened with angle irons, was wrenched back 
and nearly bent in halves, . . . In some parts the explosion seems to have 
acted with the capricious violence of lightning. Thus, in the grand saloon 
the two largest mirrors on each side of it, running fore and aft, were quite 
unbroken, though the silvering was boiled off the backs of both by the tent 
of the steam. By the side of these glasses cast-iron columns were bent and 
broken, and mirrors at four times the distance from the seat of the disaster 
were almost pulverized, and their framings even destroyed. The beautiful 
oak staircases descending to the saloons were blown up like cardwork, yet 
not a book on the library shelves close to the funnel was stirred... . 
Every engineer on board knows that no wooden vessel that ever swam could 
have resisted the tremendous violence of the explosion for a second. Whether 
it had happened to the Royal Albert or the General Admiral, the result 
would have been in each case the same; they would have gone down, 
— without even time enough to lower a boat. The Britannia 

ridge is a structure of almost unknown strength; engineers calcu- 
late that the Great Eastern is ten times as strong. Yet even the 
ablest engineers on board were astounded at the slight effect produced 
when the tremendous nature of the explosion was considered, Again, 
the vessel never once stopped either screw or paddle engines, though 
of course after this most unfortunate mishap the forward pair of 
boilers were instantly put out, while the after pair to the second funnel 
were worked slowly Ht easily. The only difference this made was that the 
screw engines were required to go faster, and faster accordingly they went, 
and did all that was wanted to send the huge ship through the water ‘ at the 
rate of knots,’ as sailors say. Any ordinary vessel, even those nominally 





| had been given to her to make up. 


The records of the Hammersmith Police Court supply an illustration of 
the contract system. Emily Dawes, an attenuated and sickly-looking 
woman, living at Key’s Terrace, Hammersmith, was placed in the dock be- 
fore Mr, Paynter charged with illegally pawning several soldiers’ shirts which 
Mr. Martin said he appeared on behalf 
of the prosecutor, who was the sub-contractor for the making of military 
clothing under the contractor to the Government, and he did so with great 
pain, as he believed the offence had been committed through the paltry pit- 
tance which was allowed for making up of shirts for soldiers and sailors, 
His client received 5s, 6d. a dozen for the making of the shirts, and he em- 
ployed women who worked at them for 4s, 6d, a dozen, so that he had only 
a profit of ls, per dozen. During the last few weeks his client had lost 
twenty dozen of shirts which had been given him to be made up, and ac- 


| cording to his contract he was compelled to make them all good, He was 


must have been burnt by the explosion. Yet it is not too much to say that | 
all on board almost smiled at the idea of fire in a vessel subdivided in every | 


direction into a series of iron cells. Had fire been possible, the mass of 
water that was instantly at hand from large hose connected with the donkey 
engines would have sufliced to put out a small voleano,” 

The cause of the accident was the adoption of an arrangement proved 
to be bad. 

“In the first plans for the vessel it was determined, in order to economize 
the heat given off by the funnels, and to keep the saloons through which 
they passed cool, to fit them all with what is termed, ‘a feed-pipe casing,’ 


rising from the boilers to about eight feet above the upper deck. This feed- | 


pipe casing is simply a double or outer funnel for the length we have stated, 
the inner one, as usual, carrying off the smoke and flame, and the space be- 
tween it and the outer casing being filled with water. The water is pumped 
in at the top of the casing while cold, and gradually passing down into the 
space round the furnaces, becomes greatly heated, when it is discharged into 
the boilers by means of an ordinary stop-cock. . .. . This was the ap- 
paratus which in order to economize heat aad cool the saloons, it was pro- 
posed to introduce on board the Great Eastern in the three funnels to the 
screw engine, and the two forward funnels for the paddles. Messrs. Bolton 
and Watt were intrusted with the construction of the screw engines and 
boilers, and they at once firmly refused to have any such easing round their 
funnels, or attached to their engines in any way whatever.”’” The 
correspondent of the Daily News says—‘** Mr. Russell states positively, and 
Tam bound to give him the benefit of his statements, that this arrangement 
was forced upon him by Mr. Brunel; that he protested agajnst it, and that 
it was only in obedience to the stringent conditions of his contract that 
he adopt "Bag 

The plan, we are told, has been tricd over and over again, and always 
failed, with more or less of inconvenience or disaster. The plan, how- 
ever, was adopted for the two paddle funnels, though at about that time 
the Collins line of steamers, which had tried the plan for nearly three 
years, discarded it as often dangerous, and always worthless, 

An inquest has been held on the bodies of the dead, and it is to be 
continued today; but it has, as yet, elicited nothing beyond the startling 
fact that the stop-cock, placed upon the “ casing” to test its strength by 





therefore obliged, although reluctantly, to press the charge against the pri- 
soner, Mr, Paynter remarked that in these contracts they often passed 
through many more hands than Mr. Martin had mentioned in this case. 
Ile then asked if the women had to find their own thread in making up the 
shirts at 4s. 6¢. a dozen. Mr. Martin said they had, He also said thit 
the shirts were made for the Government at 1s, 10d. each, Mr. Payntea 
said it was a melancholy case, and he was afraid there was no cure for it. 
They could not think of regulating the labour market to prevent what was 
called ** sweating,’ but he thought the publie would be much benefited if 
that kind of work was made up in prisons. It was the right employment, 
and succeeded very well in the German prisons and other parts of the Con- 
tinent. He had pressed those views upon the authorities, but they met with 
strong objections. He sentenced the prisoner to pay Is, 10¢., the value of 
the shirt, and a fine of 20s,, or fourteen days’ imprisonment. The prisones 
was locked up in default. 

Elizabeth Cain, a careworn-looking woman, was brought before the 
Thames Street Magistrate, on a charge of using abusive and threatening 
language to John Crosby and his wife, of 11, Denbigh Terrace, Bow, Her 
story was asad one, She had been seduced by Crosby, and had lived many 
years with him as his wife; they had a family of eight children; when he 
was poor, she worked for him, Growing well off, Crosby married, but he 
only allowed Cain ten shillings a week, and did something towards the edu- 
cation of the children. He had often promised to marry her, but broke his 
promise. Mr. Selfe discharged the summons on receiving a promise from 


: - - - 4 | the she we ; e man Crosby again. 
built of iron, which only mean an outer metal casing with all the rest wood, | the woman that she would not annoy the man Crosby again 






An application was made to the Thames Strect Magistrate on Wednesday 
on behalf of 100 coalwhippers, engaged, so their advocate stated, by Messrs 
Chater and Pluckrose to coal the Great Eastern at a certain rate per man. 
When they presented themselves at Weymouth Mr. Chater requested them 
to go to hell. Chater bolted from Weymouth, and the poor men were ieft 
in the lurch. Mr. Yardley, having no jurisdiction, declined to grant the 
summons, and it was arranged that the case should be taken to the Count; 
Court. 


Wrovinrial, 

The vacant seat for South Shropshire was filled on Wednesday by 
clection of Sir Baldwin Leighton, without opposition. Ie was propos 
by Mr. R. Burton, and seconded by Sir Rouse Broughton, who describ 
Sir Baldwin as ‘a thorough Conservative.” Sir Baldwin Leighton, in 
his address to the electors, verified the definition of his seconder. 

It is stated that the Conservatives of Liverpool propose ent 
Lord D rby ata public banque t, which has been arrangé d to take | 
in the Philharmonic Hall in that town on the 29th of October next. 

A mecting of the Council of the Lancashire Reformers’ Union was held 
on Tuesday evening at Newall’s Buildings, Manchester; Mr. Georg 
Wilson, the chairman, presiding. The attendance was very numcrous. 
It was resolved that a reform mecting be held in the Free-trade Hall 
about the middle of October; and that one of the most efficient leetur 
in the country be engaged to deliver lectures on Parliamentary Kt 
; It was also decided that informati 
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daini? 
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in all the towns of Lancashire. : 
f 


should be diffused amongst the population of Lancashire by meats 
publications of various kinds, A proposition was made, w hich inet W 
decided ay proval, that a great reform banquet should be held im the t - 
trade Hall, in January next, prior to the meeting of Parliament, and 
that all the Liberal Members of the House of Commons should be it 1 


to it. The reformers intend that this banquet shall surpass in importa: 
all those that have prece ded it.—Moi wing Paper. 
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The Tories of West Kent celebrated their victory at the late general 
election by a “grand banquet” in a marquee at Maidstone. The mag- 
nates of the party, including Lord Kingsdown, Sir Brook Bridges, Lord 
Darnley, Sir E. Filmer, Lord Holmesdale, and Mr. George Hardy, were 
present, and the Earl of Stanhope presided. Lord Stanhope followed Sir 
Robert Peel in 1846, and the Tories ousted him for Hertford in 1852. 
In 1858 he veered towards the Derby party, separating from the other 
Peelites, and he now appeared as the Tory leader in West Kent. In his 
speech celebrating the victory won by Lord Holmesdale and Sir F. 


Filmer, over Mr. Martin and Mr. Whatman, he identified himself with | 


the late Government. He praised their foreign policy, their industry, 
and disposition to amend the laws. IIc thought the vote against them 
not justly founded, approved of the dissolution, and hoped that the 
country would not ratify the decision of the House. In that he had 
been disappointed. It would ill become Conservatives, he said, to offer 


undiscriminating opposition to Lord Palmerston, but there were circume | 


stances unfavourable and unpromising in the formation of his Govern- 
ment. There were several Irishmen in the late, there are none in the 
present Government. Now the question of education in Ireland will 
have to be dealt with, and the decision of the Government will not com- 
mand the same confidence as if there were Irishmen in their ranks. 
Next the Government has not fairly dealt with the prerogative. They 
have raised men to the peerage, not because they had rendered public 
services, but because no places could be found for them in the Govern- 
ment. That is a remnant of the system of governing the country by 
means of the Whig houses. Passing from this topic he said that the 
Conservatives ought to act upon the principle of supporting and 
strengthening our institutions, and welcome good measures from what- 
ever quarter they may come. 

Among the other speakers were 
the division, and Mr. Hardy. 

A ditferent gathering was held at Stoke-upon-Trent on Wednesday. 





Lord Darnley, the two Members for 


The Stafford Agricultural Society dined together under the chairmanship | 


of Lord Sandon. Gentlemen of different parties—Lord Shrewsbury, 
Lord Ingestre, Mr. Bramley Moore,’ Mr. Bass, Mr. Smith Child— 
spoke on the questions of national defence, education, relations between 
landlords and tenants, especially as regards liberal covenants, and the in- 
terests of agriculture generally. A majority of speakers seemed to think 
that the tenants should be allowed to cultivate the land as they best 
could, and not be tied down by capricious rules. 

The annual meeting of the Banbury Agricultural Society was held on 





Tuesday. At the dinner afterwards, Colonel North and Sir Charles | 


Douglas, both Members of Parliament, were present. Colonel North 
made a close and spirited speech exposing some of the glaring mis- 
statements on military matters made by Mr. John Bright at Mudders- 
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Sir Hamilton Seymour, who has filled several diplomatic posts with 
distinction, expanded the views he entertains of his craft to the Whitby 
lechanies’ Institute last week. ng other things he said ‘ 
is no great craft or mystery in it, he said, but it requires an ap- 
hip. Any man of good abilities and close 
ile a person who hoped to lead a life of 










easure would neither 












CCK 
mM own affairs nor those of his country well. The following are 
the g ints which a diplomati > agent should observe or avoid :—1. The 
n nt he arrives at his post lie suld not bestow too much care and labour 
to gain the confidence of the people amor 1 is placed ; that is tl 
keystone to the whole. 2. He must bear ul the country which le 
its, and be ea not only to repre commercial and political 





mut ulso the e! l manners, and the morals of his native 


resis, | mra i 

1. The Foreign Minister has no right whatever to do in Rome as they 

here—to follow his.own pleasure, forgetful of his national character an‘! 
y's interest. He must also keep clear of all local interests a 

polities, and in no way meddle in what does not and cannot concern hi 






























public character. These are some of the elements of the diplomatist. .. . . 
{thas often been said that there was a ghost in every house ; the ghost in 
the diplomatic house is secrecy, but he has never seen it. A distinguished 
lember of the House of Commons recently asked him confidentially to im- 
the ne »of mystery in h ienee, and he had some difficulty in 

eon The atlairs of nations are cond 1 lil 

t » of n wants to sell his estate or ! 
coes not co it the market-cross, but meets friend 
1! the inner di over 1 vl] Vv m2 ] 





f he has any dus 





} ; ets of diplomacy are just 
and to deprive | ts in such transactions of so much secrecy 

ld be to compromise our national interests, to refuse the amount of pro- 
tection which every man but a fool takes care to secure for his own ; and 
] x to all the objections we heard about secret diplomacy. 
iation should be conducted 


water 


s was his answ } 
In a word, he wished that any publie neg 
with the same advantage which a man enjoys in condu 
saction. 
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he Gloucester Musical Festival has been held this week with con- 
rable success. It has been characterized by an incident of a naturt 

! ! and pleasing. Mr. Sims Reeves was one of the singers 
engaged, but, unhappily, his health had suffered in consequence of being 
driven from the Oatlands Park Hotel by fire. Tle therefore was « 
elled to quit the Festival before he had fulfilled his engagements. The 
audience on Thursday was very indignant, as audiences are wont to be. 
Two or three persons in authori red to calm them, Madan 
lara Novel y said, had a Neverthe- 
, the audience would not be ] 
rward, and, instead of singing, made a capital little speech, completely 
exoncrating Mr. Reeves from any fault in the matter; showing that he 
had done all he could to provide compensation, and remarking that shi 
t } 


ook that liberty of addressing them because she would not allow ‘a 


brother artist’? to be unjustly accused, as Mr. Reeves had been. The 
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dame Clara Novello, and at once subsided into good humour. 
Informations have been laid before the Liverpool Police Court against 
certain passenger-brokers who were charged with shipping more passengers 
than were legal by ships exempt from the emigration act. In the case of 
Dutty, a passenger-broker, it was shown that when the inspector visited the 
an 


Samuel Locke, the legal number of passengers, eighteen, were on board ; 





plication would suc- | 


r herself came | 


dicnce were enraptured with the frank and generous conduct of Ma- | 





but that when he went on board again in consequence of later information 
the number had increased to twenty-nine, where there were only provisions 
for eighteen. Duffy then admitted that he had acted illegally, and promised 
to send the extra passengers ashore, yet he did not doso, and the ship at once 
put tosea. The Magistrate fined Duffy, the broker, 60/7. In another case 
the evidence was not deemed sufficient to ensure a conviction. If the ship 
should venture again in British waters within the space of two years she 
will be liable to forfeiture, and her master to heavy penalties. 


A train was proceeding from London on the Great Northern line, 
Another train was running from Leicester to Hitchin. Both approached the 
Hitchin junction at the same time. The signal man showed a wrong light, 
and the drivers of each train believing themselves safe bore steadily on. 
They arrived on the junction at the same moment and dashed into each 


| other. The guard’s van in the train from London was smashed to pieces, 


but the guard, though severely wounded, was not killed. Some score of 
persons were hurt, but none fatally. 

Another railway accident occurred on Wednesday. This time the neigh- 
bourhood of the Slough station of the Great Western Railway was the scene 
of the disaster. A night goods train from Gloucester, due at 12.15 a.m. 
did not arrive until 2.25a.m. The consequence was that a train of empty 
carriages, coming from Oxford to Paddington, ran into it near the Slough 
station. The signalman says that he displayed the proper signals, but the 


| driver of the empty train declares that the signal all right was exhibited, 


The guard of the goods train was killed. The tratlie was interrupted all 


day on Wednesday. 


Mr. James Griffin, a horticulturalist of some note in the west of England, 
was killed at the Bath station of the Great Western Railway last week. He 
imprudently attempted to leave the train while it was still in motion. His 
foot slipped, and he fell between the carriages and the platform. One leg 
was ou 1, It was taken off at the hospital, but the additional injuries 
he had sustained rendered him unable to bear the operation, and he died. 
Ife leaves 2 widow and seven children, 








Mrs. Jones, of Pantglas, has so far recovered from the effects of being 
thrown over a precipice, owing to the leaders of her carriage taking fright (and 
which some wecks ago it was feared might prove fatal), as to be pronounced 
by the medical attendants progressed beyond all permanent danger. — 
have taken this paragraph from a contemporary just as we found it, feeling 
that it would be wrong to touch so great a curiosity in style. ] 





DONCASTER RACES. 
The great northern equestrian festival, that harbinger of autumn as 
the southern festival is the herald of summer, has been held this week. 
It has been well attended. In Doncaster itself an anti-race party 
showed itself by drawing close its blinds and exhibiting tracts in the 
windows. It need not be said that the well-meant but impolitic reproofs 
of the Doncaster saints produced no effect upon the sporting and holiday- 
making community. 
The great race, the St. Leger, was run on Wednesday. The favourite, 
Promised Land, was heavily backed, and as he lost the race occasioned 
great excitement. 














The St. Li r Stakes of 25 sovs. each, for three year olds— colts, 8st. Tlb.; fillies, 
6st. 2b. The second to receive 100 sovs, out of the stakes. St. Legercourse, 167 
subs. 

Sir C. Monck’s Gamester, by the Cossack, 8st. Tb. ...(Aldcroft) 1 
Mr. Saxon’s Defender, Sst. 7ib..... L. 83 le 2 
Baron Rothschild’s Magnum, ®st. 7lb............ 1.0 
Lord Londesborough’s Summerside, ~ See 3 
Mr. W. Day’s The Promised Land, Sst. 7Ib.. Se j 
Betting at Slarting. 5 to 4 on Promised Land, 4 to | against Smmamer *l2tol 





unst 


against Defender, 15 to 1 against Gladiolus, 15 tol against Napol 
Gamester, 


















The Race, *“ The horses were drawn up at the post seon aft appointed 
tim they were despatched on the first attempt Def ! incster were 
p their legs, but they had scareelvy wot inte th tiide when Promised 
a ed to the front and took a lead of three or four lengths, Glac 
t Aston being his immediate attendants. Midway up the hill Ast 
i place, Summerside going on third and Gladiolus fourth, Uralian drop- 


















ng hopelessly into the rear and was ve afterwards seen in the race, On went 
Promi-ed Land with a clear lead, Asten and Summ e being second and third, 
Comforter, Gladiolus, Defender, and Gamester next. At the Red House the lot 
begar ake a little closer order, Aston ¢iving way to Sum ide anc, with Com- 
the beaten ones. G sus held the t tilatter crossing 
he gave way and Dx ler, next the place, Gamester 
on the upper ground now showing very forimidably . Midway between 
the read and the distance Summ was distance Alfred Day 
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he favourite’s 
1 by Defender ; but 
winner by half 

i two lengths 
a \bout a length from 
from him. 
< enabled to place the 






‘rode’ Promised Land, and a tremendous 
beaten,” and such was the fact, for Gamester 
the race was now virtually over, and Gamest 
1lepeth: Magnum, whe caug H 

from th md, and finished ; lin 
them came Promised Land fifth, and a simi 
The others came in at such wide interva 
l Uralian walked in long after the | 

















SCOTLAND. 

The Queen and Prince Consort have been actively taking out-door 
exercises. The Queen has driven out to Strathdon, returning to Balmoral 
by Ballater. She has twice ridden out, and has once been present at the 
driving of the decr in the woods of Abergeldie. ‘The Prince Consort 














shoots assiduously. THe has been accompanied by the Vrince of Wales 
and Sir George Grey. 

Among the guests at Balmoral have been the Count of Flanders, the 
Earl of Elgin, Sir Benjamin Brodic, and Dr, Robert 





The Queen has graciously consented to inaugurate by her presence, on 
the 14th October, the opening of the waterworks nded to supply 
Glasgow with water from Loch Katrine. 

Her Majesty and the Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, the Prin- 
cesses Alice, Helena, and Louisa, and Prince Arthur, were present at a 
ball given on Monday by her Majesty and the I’rince Consort to the gil- 
lies, keepers, &e., of the Balmoral and neighbouring properties. 





THE PRINCE CONSORT AT ABERDEEN, 

The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science was held this year at Aberdeen. The session 
began on Wednesday. A large number of persons arrived from the 
South to take part; and on the morning of the opening day 2049 tickets 
had been issued. The Committce held its first mecting inthe Marischal 
College, Professor Owen in the chair, At his suggestion the number © 
Associates was limited to 2000, the number the liall will accommodate. 
Professor Phillips read a report on the finances, which showed that after 
the Leeds meeting the whole money available was 2627/. 17s. Sd. The 
grants for the year amounted to 1,275/7. The maintenance of Kew establish- 
ment amounted to 500/., and a like sum had been invested in the Three 
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per Cent Consols. The balance at presen“, after expending several small 
sums, was 199/. 7s. 10¢. The report was adopted. The Earl of Rosse 
was elected President of the Mathematical section; Dr. Lyon Playfair 
of the Chemical Science section; Sir Charles Lyell of the Geological 
section; Zodlogy, Botany, and Physiology fell to the lot of Sir W. 
Jardine; Geography and Ethnology to Rear-Admiral Sir J. C. Ross; 
Economic Science and Statistics to Colonel Sykes; and Mechanical 
Science to Mr. Robert Stephenson. 

In the evening a general meeting was held in the Music ITall, to hear 
the inaugural address of the President—the Prince Consort. Professor 
Owen first took the chair, and having introduced the new President, the 
Prince Consort took the place of the Professor, and began his address as 
follows— 

“ Gentlemen of the British Association—Your kind invitation to me to un- 
dertake the office of your President for the ensuing year could not but startle 
me on its first announcement. The high position which science occupies, 
the vast number of distinguished men who labour in her sacred cause, and 
whose achievements, while spreading innumerable benefits, justly attract the 
admiration of mankind, contrasted strongly in my mind with the conscious- 
ness of my own insignificance in this respect. I, a simple admirer, and 
would-be student of science, to take the place of the chief spokesman of the 
scientific men of the day assembled in furtherance of their important objects! 
The thing appeared to me impossible; yet, on reflection, I came to the 
conclusion that, if not as a contributor to or director of your labours, I might 
still be useful to you, useful to science, by accepting your offer. Remem 
bering that this Association is a popular association, not a secret confrater- 
nity of men jealously guarding the mysteries of their profession, but inviting 
the uninitiated—the public at large—to join them, having as one of its ob- 
jects to break down those imaginary and hurtful barriers which exist between 
men of science and so-called men of practice, I felt that I could, from the 
peculiar position in which Providence has placed me in this country, appear 
as the representative of that large public which profits by and admires your 
exertions, but is unable actively to join in them, that my election was an 
act of humility on your part which to reject would have looked like false 
humility—that is, like pride—on mine. (Great applause.) But I retlected 
further, and saw in my acceptance the means, of which necessarily so few 
are offered to her Majesty, of testifying to you through the instrumentality 
of her husband that your labours are not unappreciated by your Soverei 
and that she wishes her people to know this as well as yourselves.” 
newed cheers.) 

Guided by these reflections the Prince decided to accept the invita- 
tion, and requested indulgence for his effort to fulfil its duties. After 
paying a well-deserved compliment to Professor Owen, the Prince di- 
lated on the advantages afforded by Aberdeen as a rendezvous for the 
Association ; and then showing how that body met a real and not an 
imaginary want, was led by the terms which served as the basis of the 
original project to treat of science. 

“To define the nature of science, to give an exact and complete defini- 
tion of what that science, t» whose service the Association is devoted, is and 
means, naturally must at all times occupy the metaphysician. He has 





answered the question in various ways, more or less satisfactory to himself 


or others. To me science in its most general and comprehensive accepta- 
tion means the knowledge of what I know, the consciousness of human 
knowledge. Hence to know is the object of all science, and all special 
knowledge, if brought to our consciousness in its separate distinctiveness 
from, and yet in its recognized relation to, the totality of our knowledge, is 
scientific knowledge. We require, then, for science—that is to say, for the 
acquisition of scientitie knowledge—those two activities of our mind which 
are necessary for the acquisition of any knowledge—analysis and synthesis 
—the first to dissect and reduce into its component parts the object to be in- 
vestigated, and to render an accurate account to ourselves of the nature and 
qualities of these parts by observation; the second to recompose the ob- 
served and understood parts into a unity in our consciousness, exactly 
answering to the object of our investigation. The labours of the man of 
science are, therefore, at once the most humble and the loftiest which man 
can undertake. Ile only does what every little child does from its first 
awakening into life—and must doevery moment of its existence—and yet 
he aims at the gradual approximation to Divine truth itself. If, then, 


there exists no difference between the work of the man of science and 
that of the merest child, what constitutes the distinction? Merely 
the conscious self-determination. The child observes what accident 
brings before it, and unconsciously forms its notion of it, The so- 


ealled practical man observes what his special work forees upon him, 
and he forms his notions upon it with reference to this particular work. 
The man of science observes what he intends to observe, and knows why he 
intends it. (Ch The value which this peculiar object has in his eyes 
is not determined by accident, nor by an external cause—such as the mere 
connexion with work to be performed—but by the place which he knows this 
object to hold in the general universe of knowledge—by the relation which 
it Senne to other parts of that general knowledge. (Cheers.) To arrange 
and classify that universe of knowledge becomes therefore the first and 

erhaps the most important object and duty of science. It is only when 

sought into a system, by separating the incongruous and combining those 
elements in which we have been enabled to discover the internal connexion 
which the Almighty has implanted in them, that we can hope to grapple 
with the boundlessness of His creation, and with the laws which govern both 
mind and matter. (Cheers.) The operation of science, then, has been 
systematically to divide human knowledge, «and raise, as it were, the sepa- 
rate grounds of subjects for scientific consideration into different and distinet 
sciences, The tendency to create new sciences is peculiarly apparent in our 
present age, and is perhaps inseparable from so rapid a progress as we have 
seen in our days. For the acquaintance with and mastering of distinct 
branches of knowledge enables the eye, from the newly-gained points of 
sight, to see the new ramifications mto which they divide themselves, in 
strict consecutiveness, and with logical necessity. But in thus gaining new 
centres of light from which to direct our researches, and new and powerful 
means of adding to its ever-increasing treasures, science approaches no 
nearer to the limits of its range, although travelling further and further 
from its original point of departure. For God’s word is infinite, and the 
boundlessness of the universe whose confines appear ever to retreat before 
our finite minds, strikes us no less with awe, when, prying into the starry 
crowd of heaven, we find new worlds revealed to us by every increase in the 
power of the telescope, and when the microscope discloses to us in a drop of 
water, or an atom of dust, new worlds of life and animation, or the remains 
of such as have passed away.”’ (Cheers.) 

After a further dissertation on the functions of the Association, he 
pointed out and recognized the value of the new society formed in imi- 
tation of it. 

“ From amongst the political sciences it has been attempted in modern 
times to detach one which admits of being severed from individual political 
opinions, and of being reduced to abstract laws, derived from well-authenti- 
cated facts. I mean political economy based upon general statistics. A 
new association has lately been formed, imitating our perambulating habits, 


rs.) 





and striving to comprehend in its investigations and discussions, even a 
still more extended range of subjects in what is called ‘social science.’ 
These efforts deserve our warmest approbation and goodwill. Our own 
Association has since its meeting at peblin recognized the growing claims 
of political economy to scientitic brotherhood, and admitted it into its statis- 
tical section, It could not have done so under abler guidance and happier 
auspices than the presidency of the Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Whately, 
whose efforts in this direction are so universally appreciated.” Subse- 
quently he said : ** Science is not of yesterday—we stand on the shoulders 
of past ages, and the amount of observations made, and facts ascertained, 
has been transmitted to us, and carefully preserved in the various store- 
houses of seience. Other crops have been reaped, but still lie scattered on 
the field. Many a rich harvest is ripe for cutting, but waits for the reaper. 
Economy of labour is the essence of good husbandry, and no tess 
so in the field of science. Our Association has felt the importance of 
this truth, and may well claim as one of its principal merits the constant 
endeavour to secure that economy. One of the latest undertakings of the 
Association has been conjunction of scientitic memoirs, which, by combinin; 
under one head the titles of all memoirs written on a certain subject will, 
when completed, enable the student who wishes to gain information on that 
subject, to do so with the greatest ease. It gives him, as it were, the plan of 
the house and the key to different apartments in which the measures relating 
to his subject are stored, saving him at once a painful and laborious search, 
and affording him, at the same time, an assurance of what is here offered con- 
tains the whole of the treasures yet acquired, while this has been one of its 
latest attempts. ‘The Association has from its very beginning kept in view 
that its main sphere of usefulness lay in that concentrated attention to all 
scientific operations which a general gives to the movements of his army, 
watching and regulating the progress of his impetuous soldiers in the dif- 
ferent directions to which their orders may have led them, carefully notin 
the gaps which may arise from their independent and eccentric action, a 
attentively observing what impediments may have stopped, or may threaten 
to stop, the progress of certain columns. Thus it attempts to fix and record 
the position and progress of the different labours by its reports on the state 
of sciences published annually in its transactions. Thus it directs the at- 
tention of the labourers to those gaps which require to be filled up, if the 
progress isto be a safe and a steady one. Thus it comes forward witha help- 
ing hand in striving to remove those impediments which the unaided efforts 
of the individual labourer have been or may be unable to overcome.” 

Only an abridged report of the close of the Prince Consort’s speech has 
yet reached us, and we take it as we find it in the report published by 


| the Scotsman :— 


Having noticed the great genius and labours of the late Humboldt (the 
anniversary of whose birth by a singular coincidence happened that day), 
his Royal Highness thus concluded :—* Philosophers are not vain—vain 
theorists—but essentially men of practice: not conceited pedants, wrap 
up in their own mysterious importance, but humble inquirers after truth— 
proud only of what they may have achieved or won for the general use of 
man. Neither are they daring and presumptuous unbelievers—a character 
which ignorance has attixed to them—who would, like the Titans, storm 
heaven by placing mountain upon mountain, till hauled down from the 
height attained by the terrible thunders of outraged Jove; but rather the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land, who toil on in search of the sacred shrine—in 
search of truth—God’s truth—God'’s laws—as manifested in His works in 
His creation.” Loud and continued applause.) 

Sir Benjamin Brodie then, in a few words, moved, and the Lord 
Provost briefly seconded, a vote of thanks to the Prinee Consort, which 
was he artily given, the company and che ering. The 
ipied an hour in delivery. 


whole risin 


address oc 


The Prince of Wales, “ to mark his recognition of the facilities offered 
him for study at the University” of Edinburgh, begged to be registered 
as a student; a request at once complied with. On Tuesday the Edin- 


burgh Town Council met, and the Lord Provost moved the following 
resolutions, which the 7% reprints under the head of ‘ Municipal 
Toadyism.” 

* 1, That the C 


suncil for themselves, and as representing the county, 


' resolve to express the deep sense they entertain of the di tinguished honour 


which has been conferred on this city by the auspicious visit of His Royal 


Highness the Prince of Wales to Holyrood, and of the gratifying proof 
which has been graciously aceorded of the royal contidence in our High 
School, University, and other seminaries of learning. 

“©? That the distinguished honour conferred by the auspicious visit of 


his Royal Highness will ever be associated in the minds of the citizens with 
feelings of satisfaction and delight, as having been the means of enabling 
them to witness the personal virtues which adorn the character of the Prince, 
and have won thir dutiful attachment and esteem. 

‘3. That this Council, in common with their fellow-citizens, rejoice in 
the opportunity which His Royal Highness has been graciously pleased to 
embrace of visiting the places of historical and scientific interest in the city 
and its neighbourhood ; and they humbly tender to the Prince the ex- 
pression of their grateful and r sper tful acknowledgments for the unvarying 
condescension and courtesy which have marked the demeanour of His 
Roval Highness during a residence of two months in the Scottish metropolis.’* 

lhe Lord Provost said that in order to commemorate the visit of the 
Prince to the High School, the Prince, with the approval of his father, 
has consented to sit for his bust. Baillie Blackadder, in seconding the 
resolutions, gave the world this piece of information. ; 

** The prinee is one of those individuals whom to see istolove. Heis a 
young gentleman who has gained the hearts of all men,” and Mr. Blackadder 
rf is not sure but of the other sex too.”’ 

Of course the resolutions were carried unanimously. 
turn of Oxford next to offer incense to the rising sun. 


It will be the 


A public meeting at Edinburgh has adopted the following resolutions 
on the subject of the Annuityrtax. 

“1. Th the imposition of taxes for ecclesiastical purposes is beyond the 
rightful province of the civil magistrate, and all such imposts are a grievous 
encroachment on the rights of conscience and civil freedom ; and that the 
Annuity-tax, besides being unjustifiable on these general grounds, is pecue 
liarly obnoxious and oppressive in its operation, and should be immediately 
and completely abolished. ‘ : ae 

“92. That the eonduct of the Established clergy of the city of Edinburgh, 
in opposing all the plans which have ever been proposed for the abolition or 
mitigation of the tax, and in permitting their agents and officers to enforce 
payment by the cruel and inhuman use of handcuffs and knives, and by im- 
prisonmenis, has brought discredit on religion and frequently disturbed the 
peace of the community. ; a 

“That this meeting desires to express its earnest sympathy with Mr. 
Brown, now imprisoned in gaol for non-payment of the tax, and with other 
victims who have recently suffered injury at their hands. ; 

Mr. William Brown, one of the persons arrested for refusing to pay 
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the annuity tax, is still in prison. Mr. Fairbain has been liberated ; 
his wife having paid the money. Mr. Hunter is at large. 


IRELAND. _ 


A tenant of Lord Derby in Tipperary, one Crow, was recently mur- | 


dered. As usual the murderer escaped, aided by the peasants. Lord 
Derby, it is said, as a measure of retaliation, has instructed his agent to 
clear the whole estate ; of all, save and except the relations of the mur- 
dered man. 

A new journal has made its appearance at Waterford. It is styled the 
Citizen, the title of that print through whose columns in the United 
States John Mitchell fulminated in favour of negro slavery. 
is to demand an amnesty for Mitchell, M‘Manus, and Meagher, the 


three political convicts who broke their parole as gentlemen and escaped | 


from Australia. Mr, Smith O’Brien, who declined to violate his word 
of honour, joins the proprietor of the Citizen, one Smyth, in advocating 
the claims of these men to pardon. 


The Northern Whig contains the following extraordinary story of a 
case of revivalism :— 
‘** There has been, for some time back, for public exhibition, in this town, 
a case of ‘ convicted’ imposture which equals anything yet met with in the 
history of the delusion, At 28, Birch Street, there was to be seen, up till 
Friday last, a woman, apparently about thirty years of age, tattooed in dif- 
ferent portions of her body like a Red Indian. The imposture having been 
detected, the show has been closed since the above date, by command from a 
certain quarter, although tie poor people of the neighbourhood still assume 
that the delusion was the work of the Spirit of God. On her breast was im- 
rinted a large red fiery cross, done in the rudest style imaginable. On one 
reast is inscribed the word ‘ Jesus,’ and on the other side ‘ Christ.’ A 
few days azo, upon one of her arms, ‘ Seck ye the Lord’ was plainly visible ; 
but from some cause or other this has been effaced, or ‘ faded away,’ as the 
people of the house express it. 
meeting in the Botanic Garden, where she was ‘ stricken.’ From that time 
till now she has been deaf, dumb, and blind by turns, until at last a miracu- 
lous dispensation of the Holy Spirit has been favoured her. Visions and 
limpses of the other world, casting into the shade the absurdity of Joe 
mith’s religion, have all been part and parcel of her conversion. On Sun- 
day week she awoke out of one of these seraphic dreams with the above- 
named superscription upon her person, and since then has been almost 
deified. Crowds of people visited her during the past week, and the pro- 
ceeds of the exhibition—until, unfortunately for herself, it was ‘ closed ’— 
were ‘ gratifying.’ On one day 11s. were realized. The lettering was the 
worst performed we ever saw, being evidently the work of ‘some unskilled 
person, more resembling Chinese hieroglyphics than the alphabet; yet in 
the minds of the diseased and infatuated multitude it is nothing short of a 
revelation.” 


A great fire at Belfast on Monday night destroyed the printworks of 
Howey and Co., at Old Park. The whole range of buildings was burnt; the 
damage is estimated at 25,0007. 


Forviqn aut Colonial. 

France.—The Emperor and Empress have quitted St. Sauveur and 
have gone to Biarritz. The King of the Belgians, preceded by the Prince 
de Chimay, has gone to Biarritz on a visit to the Emperor Napoleon. 
Count Walewski is to go to Biarritz on Saturday. 

The Moniteur of Wednesday, at the close of an article on the oc- 
currences in the Pei-ho river, stated that— 

“The government of the Emperor and that of her Britannic Majesty are 
devising measures in common for inflicting chastisement, and obtaining all 
the reparations required for an act so flagrantly disloyal.’ 

It has been rumoured in Paris that ** the Governments of France and 
England have both agreed that it will be necessary to hold a Congress 
for the scttlement of the Italian question.” 

Before leaving St. Sauveur, a deputation from Modena waited on the 
Emperor Napoleon. They expressed the confidence of their country in 
the liberator of Italy. In reply the Emperor is reported to have said— 
“T shall make it my happiness and my glory to reconstitute Italian 
nationality.” 

Prince Richard Metternich is again on the wing from Vienna for the 
capital of Irance. 

The foliowing is the text of the article in the Monitexr, a summary of 
which appeared in our impression last week. 

** When facts speak for themselves, it would appear at the first glance 
useless to explain them. Nevertheless, when passion or intrigue distorts the 
most simple incidents, it becomes indispensable to reéstablish their real 
character, in order that every one may be able, with a full knowledge of 
the facts, to judge of the progress of events. 

*In the month of July last, when the Franco-Sardinian and Austrian 
armies were in presence of each other, between the Adige and the Mincio, 
the chances were nearly equal on both sides; for, if the former had on its 
side the moral influence of successes obtained, the latter army was numeri- 
cally strouger, and leant for support, not only on formidable ‘fortresses, but 
also on the whole of Germany, which at the first signal was :eady to make 
common catse in favour of Austria. Had that eventually been realized, the 
Emperor Napoleon would have been forced to withdraw his troops from the 
banks of the Adige to direct them on the Rhine, and the cause of Italy, for 
which the war had been undertaken, would have been, if not lost, at least 
seriously compromised. 

**In these grave cireumstances, the Emperor thought that it would be 


Its first act | 


tine himself to the advantages acquired by his arms, or else, in order to ob- 
tain important concessions and the recognition of the principle of nation- 
ality, he should give his adhesion to the return of the Archdukes. Com- 
mon sense, ch traced out his line of conduct, for it was by no means 
contemplated to bring back the Arckdukes with the assistance of foreign 
troops, but, on the contrary, to effect their return, with serious guarantees, 
by the free will of the people, who would be made to understand how much 
that resteration was for the interest of the great Italian country. 

‘*Such, in a few words, is the real explanation of the negotiations of 
Villafranca ; and to every impartial mind it is evident that the Emperor 
Napoleon obtained, by the treaty of peace, as much and perhaps more than 
he achieved by arms. It must even be admitted that it was not without a 
feeling of deep sympathy that the Emperor Napoleon saw with what frank- 
ness and resolution the Emperor Francis Joseph renounced, for the interest 
of European peace and from a desire to reéstablish good relations with 
France, not only one of his finest provinces, but also the policy, dangerous 


| perhaps but not devoid of glory, which had secured to Austria the do- 


The woman took the ‘ revivals’ at the first | 





| the accomplishment of the wishes of the assemblies. 


| recognized the right of other nations to 


advantageous to France in the first place, and to Italy next, to conclude | 


peace, provided the conditions were in conformity with the programme 
which he had imposed on himself, and useful to the cause which he wished 
to serve. 

** The first question was to know whether Austria would cede by treaty 
the territory which had been conquered; the second, whether she would 
freely abandon the supremacy which she had acquired throughout the whole 
of the Italian peninsula ; whether she would recognize the principle of an 
Italian nationality in admitting a federative system; and lastly, whether 


mination which she exercised over Italy. 

“In fact, if the treaty were sincerely executed, Austria would be no longer 
for the Italian peninsula that hostile and formidable power, thwarting ali 
national aspirations from Parma to Rome, and from Florence to Naples, 
but, on the contrary, she became a friendly Power, since she consented wil- 
lingly not to be any longer a German Power on this side of the Alps, and to 
herself develop Italian nationality to the shores of the Adriatic. 

‘From what precedes, it is easy to comprehend thatif, after the peace, 
the destinies of Italy had been confided to men more anxious about the fu- 
ture of the common country than of petty partial successes, the aim of their 
etforts would have been to develop and not to thwart the consequences of 
the Treaty of Villafranca. What could be more simple and more patriotic, 
in fact, than to say to Austria, ‘You wish to see the Archdukes return ? 
Well, be it so; but then execute faithfully your promises concerning 
Venetia ; let her receive a life of her own; let her have an Italian army 
and an Italian administration ; in a word, let the Emperor of Austria be no 
more on this side of the Alps than the Grand Duke of Venetia, as the King 
of the Netherlands is for Germany merely the Grand Duke of Luxembourg.’ 

“It is possible even that by means of frank and friendly negotiations, the 
Emperor of Austria might have been induced to adopt combinations more in 
accord with the desires manifested by the Duchies of Modena and Parma, 

‘The Emperor Napoleon, after what had passed, had a right to reckon on 
the good sense and patriotism of Italy, and to believe that she would under- 
stand the mainspring of his policy, which may be resumed in these words 
—‘ Instead of risking a European war, and consequently the independence 
of his country—instead of again expending 300 millions, and shedding the 
blood of 50,000 of nis soldiers, the Reapevsr Napoleon has accepted a peace 
which sanctions, for the first time for many centuries, the nationality 
of the Italian peninsula. Piedmont, which more particularly represents 
the cause of Italy, finds her power considerably increased, and if the Con- 
federation is established, will play the chief part in it; but one only con- 
dition is imposed for all these advantages, and that is the restoration of the 
old sovereign houses to their States.’ 

‘** That language, we still believe, will be understood by the well-thinking 
yart of the nation, otherwise what will happen? The French Government 
nas already stated it; the Archdukes will not be brought back to their 
States by a foreign intervention, but, a part of the conditions of the peace of 
Villafranca not being executed, the Emperor of Austria will be thereby 
liberated from all engagements in favour of Venetia. Disquicted by hostile 
demonstrations on the right bank of the Po, he will keep his forces on a war- 
footing on the left bank, and instead of a policy of conciliation and peace, 
there will be seen to revive a spirit of mistrust and hatred which will lead 
to fresh troubles and fresh disasters. 

‘Some persons appear to hope much from a European Congress ; we are 
most anxious that one should meet, but we greatly doubt that a Congress 
ean obtain any better conditions for Italy. A Congress can only demand 
what is just; and would it be just to require important concessions from a 
great Power without offering some fair compeusation in return? War 
would be the only means; but let Italy not deceive herself—there is but one 
Power in Europe that makes war for an idea; that Power is France, and 
France has accomplished her task.” 

Staly-—A combined deputation from Modena and Parma arrived at 
Turin and had an interview with King Victor Emmanuel on Thursday. 
In his reply the King expressed his thanks to the people of Modena and 
Parma for the unanimity of their votes recorded for the annexation of 
their provinces to Piedmont, by which they have confirmed the wishes 
expressed by them eleven years ago to the King, his father. His Majesty 
continued thus : 

‘*T agree with the desires you have the mission to communicate to me, 
they are fresh manifestations of the national will, to save the country from 
the disastrous consequences of a foreign rule, and to erect a barrier which 
would ensure to our countrymen the possession of Italy to the Italians. The 
deputations will understand in what manner the King must proceed towards 
Armed with the rights 
which I have acquired, I will support your cause before the great Powers, 
and especially before the French Emperor, who, while leading the victorious 
legions of France, was fighting for the independence of Italy. Europe has 

wovide for their security by con- 
stituting a government capable of defending their liberties and their in- 
dependence. She will be neither less just nor less gencrous towards the 
Italian provinces. The votes which your assemblies have recorded, and the 
numerous volunteers who have fought under the flags of Piedmont during 
the days of the late struggle, have proved that firmness is a tried virtue with 
the people of Modena and Parma.”’ The speech of his Majesty concluded 
thus: * Therefore I need not say to you, Persevere ; I will only congratu- 
late you upon the order and the moderation of which you have given such 


| briiliant examples, in order to prove to Europe that the Italians know how 


to govern themselves, and that they are worthy to be citizens of a free 
nation,”’ 

The members of the Modenese deputation were—Advocate Muratori, 
Count Ancini, Professor Zini, Advocate Brizzolari, Doctor Sacerdoti, and 


| Professor Selmi; and the Parmesan members were the Marquis Muschi, 


she would consent to endow Venetia with institutions which would make 
j 


her a real Italian province. 
“ Relative to the first point, the Emperor of Austria ceded, without dis- 
pute, the conquered territory ; and with regard to the seeond, he promised 


the most extensive concessions to Venetia, admitting for her future organi- | - , F 
| not send any troops into the Romagnas, or reduce them by foree into Pon- 


zation the position of Luxembourg as regards the Germanic Confederation ; 
but he made as a sine qué non condition for these concessions the return of 
the Archdukes to their States. 

_* The question was, therefore, very clearly set forth at Villafranea; 
either the Emperor Napoleon should stipulate nothing for Venetia and con- 


| the subject of the ultimatum which the 


| heard of efforts to enlist mercenaries in every quarter, 


Count San Vitale, Maestro Verdi, Professor Fiarrozi, and Marquis Dolsi. 

It is proposed to erect, at the expense of the Italians, a monument of « 
the Emperor Napoleon in Paris, as an expression of gratitude. 

The well-informed Turin correspondent of the Daily News, who signs 
himself ** A,” makes the following statements in a recent letter — 

* As to the interview between the Pope and the Duke of Grammont on 

fatter brought back with him from 

Paris, 1 believe I ean guarantee to you the correctness of the following par- 
ticulars. In the first place, the Emperor has repeatedly declared he will 


Cardinal Antonelli, on the other hand, is making un- 


tifical subjection. 
He offers to every 


| man a bounty of 300 francs, and promises better pay than a private soldier 


can obtain in any service in the world. There is a curious circular from the 
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oftice of the Viceroy of Venetia in existence, wherein he commands the au- 
thorities to allow such Austrian soldiers to pass as have been engaged by the 
Nuncio at Vienna to take service in the pay of his Holiness, Rome is dis- 
tracted with the brawls of these raw foreign recruits as they stagger out of 
the taverns. It is quite certain that the Duke of Grammont has communi- 
cated to the Pope his master’s unchangeable determination to recall his 
troops from Rome, not in the course of November next, as some journals 
have stated, but in the early part of next year, and the Roman people have 
observed that the various supplies of the French army collected in the ma- 
gazines have recently been sold to the highest bidder, The Pope is terribly 


indignant, hardly affects to conceal his wrath, and, when alone, liberates his | 


soul in smothered groans of anger and alarm. 
to the plan of converting the Romagnas into a tributary province, a sort of 
hospodariate, because he thinks if he were to sanction such a compromise all 
the other provinces would be wanting to obtain the same or similar terms. 
In this opinion he is not mistaken; and for once in a way he is not the 
victim of an illusion.” 

The National Assembly of Bologna has confided extensive powers to 
Colonel Cipriani. He is to preserve order ; cojperate with the Assembly 
in promoting a more intimate union among the Central Italian States; 
and he has the power of proroguing and convoking the National As- 
sembly. As soon as this decree passed, he exercised his power by pro- 
roguing the Assembly. 

At Florence, on Sunday, Signor Ricasoli reviewed the National 
Guard, the crowd of spectators shouting “‘ Viva il R¢!” Signor Rica- 
soli had also published an order of the day, thanking the Guard, in the 
name of the country and the King of Sardinia, for their bearing and dis- 
cipline, expressing confidence in the future, and hoping that the Guard 
and the regular troops would support the wishes of the country. 

The Assembly of Parma have confirmed the power of Farini as dic- 
tator, and have unanimously voted that Parma shall be annexed to Pied- 
mont. They have directed a medal to be struck to commemorate the 
war, and a monument to all patriots who have died for their country 
since 1848. The Statute of Piedmont has been proclaimed in Parma. 

The Corriere Mercantile of Genoa states that the military forces of Ro- 
magna consist of the division of General Mezzacapo, of the flying columns 
of General Roselli, and of the Victor Emmanuel Brigade, General Mez- 
zacapo is commander-in-chief of his division, 8000 men, and of the flying 
columns, 3000, which together make 11,000 men. The Victor Em- 
manuel Brigade consists of a regiment of 1000 infantry, four squadrons 
of cavalry, and a battery of artillery. The force of the Papal Govern- 
ment which may menace these troops consists of 8000 men, with four- 
teen pieces of cannon. 


Switirrlan¥.—The Zurich Conference has died out. Intelligence 
from that town, dated September 13, state that “the Conferences are 
suspended for the present, until Count Colloredo receives fresh in- 
structions from Vienna. Count Wimpffen, Secretary of the Austrian 
Embassy at Naples, has arrived on a visit to Count Colloredo,”’ 


Grrmany.—We learn from Berlin that an address has been presented 
to the Government by the principal inhabitants of Stettin concerning the 
question of the German Confederation, Count Schwerin, to whom the 
Prince Regent, on the proposition of the States Ministry, had referred 
the address for a reply, answered as follows :— 

** That his Royal Highness the Prince Regent was rejoiced by the feelings 
of fidelity and confidence expressed towards him by his subjects in the ad- 
dress, aud likewise by their expressions of devotion to Prussia and the Ger- 
man Fatherland. He then stated the views the Prussian Government 
onsiders it its duty to take in reference to the reforms of the German Con- 
federation. He stated that the late events and experiences had created a 
conviction in Germany, in spite of all the different views, that the inde- 
pendence and power of Germany, as regards her exterior relations, and the 
development in the interior of their material and intellectual powers, reuder 
i strong and energetic union, and the reform of the Federal Constitution, to 
ybtain this end, necessary. The Government of Prussia acknowledges the 
justice of this public opinion. But the Government will not allow itself to 
be led away by the manifestations which that national feeling causes, nor 
will its own conviction of that which might at first appear to it as best 
cause it to deviate from the way which is pointed out by its consideration 
ind conscientious esteem of the rights of others, and by its regard for that 
which is at present possible and attainable. 

“The same esteem for right and law which characterizes the state of 
fairs of Prussia in the interior must also rule her relations with Germany 
md her German Confedcrates, 

‘Germany will render to herself a greater service at the present time by 
endeavouring to further the common interests of Germany in such a way 
that practical results will ensue, by the increase of the armed forces of Ger- 
many, and by strengthening the certain footing on which rights are now es- 
tablished throughout the whole Federal country, than by premature proposals 
tor changes ia the Federal Constitution. The Prussian Government, being de- 
termined to devote its energies for the furtherance of these objects, considers 
itself entitled to claim confidence that she will, when called upon, find ways 
in which the interests of Germany and Prussia will be compatible with the 
commands of duty and of conscience.” 

The |ierne Gazette has published an article expressing great satisfac- 
tion at the article in the Moniteuwr on Italy. It is of opinion, that in 
considering the state of affairs in Italy from this point of view, the 
Moniteur increases the hopes for peace, and banishes the fears which had 
been entertained till now. 

The patent granting concessions to the Protestants of the Austrian 
Empire has been published. It is a long document containing fifty-eight 
articles. For the government ef the churches it establishes parochial, 
district, superintending, representative, and administrative bodies, and 
yver these a general Conference and Synod, 

The right of superintendence will be exercised by the Imperial authorities 
in the usual legal manner, “ unless the Emperor should on particular occa- 
sions make exceptions.’”’ A department, with employés who shall be 
members of the one or other confession, shall be formed in the Ministry for 
Ecclesiastical Affairs. 











His Holiness will not listen | 


|} of arms continues there, and a seizure of a bomb-vessel el 


**The Protestant schools are for the future to be under the direction and 
inspection of their ecclesiastical organs. 

** Protestant children are bound to study all the secular subjects tauglt 
in Roman Catholic schools. No books can be used in Protestant schools 
which have not been approved by the general conference and by the 
Ministry for Ecclesiastical affairs. 

** The head master is responsible to the Imperial authorities for the state 
of his school. Any seminary in which the prescribed subjects are taught 
can lay claim to the rank and title of a public school. : 

* If a Protestant school is established at the expense of the state only 
Protestant teachers ean be employed in it.” 7 

Protestant communities have a right to acquire property. 
to manage their own church, school, and foundation property. 

** Each parish has a right ‘ freely to elect’ its own rector, vicar, and 
schoolmaster, 

** Either confession can hold a synod once in six years. 
made by the synod will require the Imperial sanction. © 

** Every teacher and ecelesiasticsl employé shall ‘ swear invi 
to the Emperor and to his house.’ 

‘** The superintendents of both confessions are to receive a 
allowance from the State Treasury. 

‘** The ecclesiastical authorities to have the support, and, in case of need, 
the assistance of the civil power,” 

This decree has been well received. It looks well on paper, and ro- 
verses much that was done by Haynau and others in Hungary. 


They are 


All the laws 
inble fidelity 


certain yearly 


KR u5512.—The position of the press in Russia has attracted much at- 
tention. It is far freer than it was under the late Emperor; but not so 
free as the Journal of St. Petersburg, in the following article, would have 
us believe. 

** Since a greater latitude has been granted in Russia to the expression of 
opinion the Russian press has taken its place in Europe as a new clement in 
the domain of general publicity. The Russian journals are read, quoted, 
and commented upon abroad; men seek in them for a manifestation of a 
public opinion which hitherto had few occasions of producing itself, 

** There is, however, a certain hesitation visible in the organs of the 
foreign press as regards the real significance of that voice which they 
had not been accustomed to hear. They do not know exactly how to 
appreciate what weight ought to be attached to it. Thus, a journal 
published at Brussels is looked upon as an organ of the Russian Govern- 
ment, for the sole reason that it was founded by private Russian capital. 
Again, the daily papers or periodicals published in Russia are supposed 
to be more or less inspired by the Imperial Government, upon the sole 
ground that they are subjected to a preliminary censorship, Such an 
appreciation is neither correct nor just. We shall endeavour, once for all, 
torectify it. 

** It is evident that by granting a broader ficld to the Russian press the 
Govemmment mean to withdraw its own responsibility, exeept the obligations 
which emanate from the social and international principles respected by all 
civilized States. The preliminary censorship to which the newspapers are 
subjected has no other object. The mission of the censors consists in seeing 
that nothing shall appear in print contrary to religion, morality, and social 
order, or contrary to the consideration due to Sovereigns and Governments. 
Moreover, any honest opinion may be published in Russia, and the Russian 
press, authorized to discuss internal matters in a fair measure, enjoys the 
same privilege as regards foreign political questions. 

‘* We therefore think it our duty to give a formal denial to any assertion 
tending to misrepresent the position of the press towards the Government, We 
are authorized to declare in the most categorical manner that the Russian 
journals, or those supposed to be such, do not represent anything else but 
their own opinions; that the Government is not in a position cither to ap- 
prove or disapprove them, still far less to aceept the responsibility under any 
form whatsoever.” 


Advices from St. Petersburg contain news from the Caucasus to the 
26th August, and report the capture of Schamyl, Fro: Lie Russian 


source it is affirmed that this capture had been preceded by several im- 
portant Russian victories. 

Spain.—aA telegram tells us that “letters reecived from Madrid to 
the 5th instant state that the English Ambassador had addressed in- 
quiries to the Government of Spain concerning the concentration of 
Spanish troops in Algesiras. The reply of Spain is said to have been 
drawn up with great courtesy, but did not fully explain the reasons of 
the concentration of troops at this point.” [We take leave toe doubt the 
correctness of this. The object of the gathering Spani h tro ps near 
Gibraltar is accounted for by the war between the Spaniards and Moors 
in North Africa ] 

Tarkey.—The Sultan nearly lost his life on the 34 September. An 
Ionian captain commanding an English steam-tug drove his vessel twice 
against the Imperial caique, and the Sultan was saved with great difti- 
culty. The captain has been arrested, and Sir Henry Bulwer has assured 
the Government that the most searching inquiry shal! be made into this 










affair. 
The Governor of Candia has sent in his resignation. The smuggling 
ged with 


powder has boen made, . 
The political agitation in Servia is on the increase, Th 


sembly (Skouptschina) has been convoked. 


Notional As- 


Sndia.—Advices from Caleutta to the 8th August have been re- 
| ceived this weck. The most prominent piece of news is a warning letter 


addressed by Lord Clyde to the malcontent troops. He informs them 


that ifthey persist in accepting their discharge they will lose the benefit 


| of their former services, and expresses a hope that the old soldiers will 


Protestant ecclesiastical courts are to be established, and when this is | 


done “ the imperial authorities will cease to have jurisdiction in matri- 
monial matters.’ These courts will take cognizance of infringement of 
ecclesiastical discipline. ‘The clergy are subject to the civil courts in 
civil matters. 

** The right of the Crown to superintend the Protestant schools is to be 
exercised by members of one or other of the two Protestant confessions. 
Should a school become morally or politically pernicious, the police of the 
district and a representative of the superintendency are to examine into 
the matter, and, in case of need, to close the school. 


be wise enough not tothrow these away. Very few men were iniluenced 
by this sage exhortation. All the men going home were to be armed. 
The last provision is the consequence of a direct order from Lord Stanley, 
instructing all the Indian Governments, “in the disturbed state of 
Europe,” to send all invalids and discharged men home with their 
arms. vt 
The 28th of July was kept throughout India as a day of thanksgiving 
by all orders of Christians. After twenty-eight months of battle and 
massacre—after destroying a regular army of 100,000 men, and dispersing 
an irregular one of as many more—after losing and regaining thirty 
cities, and conquering four separate kingdoms, besides our own provinces, 
the British force in the North-West is more than three times as numerous 
as in 1857. a 

The Friend of India, always alarmist, and always assailing the 
Government, speaks of men of all classes, soldiers, civil ser vants, 
planters, as desirous of quitting India. ‘There is sure to be great discon- 
tent, but this is obviously a highly imaginative statement. 
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The Enam difficulty is said to be settled. All Enam lands are to be 
taxed at the rate of one-fourth the average taxation of the district. Pro- 
vided always that any holder of Enams may, if he pleases, apply for in- 
quiry, and prove his right to remain absolutely free. This settlement 
will probably be accepted, the Enam class preferring anything to an 
inquiry which may last for forty years, and oust them after all. The 
order affects lands with a rent-roll in Madras and Bombay of nearly four 
millions a year. 

There has been some excitement among the Mahomedans of the Pun- 


jaub, and several native preachers have been fined for preaching of 


coming prophets and revolutions, The vernacular papers have taken a 


similar line. A fakir has been arrested, and treasonable papers have | 


been found on him. Muzbee Sikhs are expressing everywhere an incli- 
nation to become Christians. A number were baptized, and the Govern- 
ment compelled Mr. Cust, the Commissioner of the district, to explain 
why he attended the baptism. Mr. Cust says he attended in his private 
capacity. 

Two regiments of the Madras cavalry “ have shown symptoms of dis- 
affection’ at Hyderabad. This will be no news to those in England 
who have been long aware that the late Bengal system, which it required 
a mutiny to destroy, has tainted the whole of the Madras army, but es- 
pecially the cavalry, and has rendered it unsafe. The exhibition of 
symptoms of disaffection on a wider scale would not surprise us. ‘The 
whole system requires a radical amendment, and a return to sound mili- 
tary principles, 

@united States.—The Asia has arrived at Liverpool with advices 
from New York to the 3lst August. 

Colonel 'T’. B. Shatfner had sailed from Boston in the bark Wyman, 


on a voyage of exploration to the North Atlantic, in search of a feasible | 


route for a line of telegraphic communication between this country and 


Europe, by way of Greenland, Iceland, the Faroe Islands and Scotiand ; | 
his object being to examine the seas, the bays, and the lands contem- | 


plated to be traversed. 

The papers contain notices of the brilliant appearance of the aurora 
borealis. 

The Ohio State Journal mentions the manumitting of twenty-one 
slaves, men and women, the property of the late Mr. Pleasant Burnet, of 
Mecklenburg, county Virginia. Only those of his slayes who had served 
faithfully, and who were capable of taking care of themselves, were ma- 
numitted. Some good land and tools were provided for them. 

Mr. Fortune, in a letter to the Washington Constitution, says his suc- 


cess in cultivating the tea plant in America far exceeds his most san- | 


guine expectations. He also states that the tea plantations in Upper 
India are succeeding admirably. 

Vice-President Breckenridge had deprecated the use of his name as a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

The amenities of American journalism are freely illustrated by the 
following extract from the Polo Transcript : ‘* Another Editor Dead— 


William Fiske, Esq., editor of the Mendota Press, is dead, Mr. F. was | 


a poet of no mean pretensions, as our readers will testify from the speci- 
mens we have given them, For some reason or other Mr, Fiske did not 
like our views upon the merits of his poetry, and so cut us off from his 
exchange list. We, however, continued to send him the Transcript, and 
yesterday it was returned to this office, marked ‘Send this paper to 
——.’ This was the first intimation we had of Mr. Fiske’s death, and 
we suppose that he left word with his son to send on his exchanges to 
his new abode.”—Crivie. 


PMistellanrons. 

The following letters have been published in the daily papers, They 
will be read with interest by all who have at heart the success of the 
Italian movement towards independence of foreign Powers. ‘The first is 
addressed by certain distinguished Italians to Lord Shaftesbury. 

* 1, Leinster Terrace, Hyde Park, Sept. 3. 

“* My Lord,—The sympathy evinced by the English nation for the Ltalian 
cause, xnd more especially for the question of Central Italy, has given to 
the undersigned the idea of rendering this feeling, for which they have the 
most lively gratitude, efficacious by the formation of a committee, at the 
head of which should stand a name of great authority in England, and the 
name which immediately presented itself to our minds was yours, 

** We ask for this name, my lord, and we place ourselves under your 
guidance in every respect; be good enough, therefore, to undertake the 
formation of this committee, in which it is our wish that the English 
element should preponderate. 

“ Tt is natural that Italians should interest themselves for the emancipa- 
tion of Italy, but it is generous for Englishmen to show so warm a sympathy, 
and it would be of much service to the Italians that this great nation, 
which has preceded every other in the path of all liberties, should make it 
felt in an efficacious manner. 

** We trust in you, my lord; allow us to keep this trust.—We are, my 
lord, very respectfully, your most obedient servants, 

“G, I. Avesant, 
G. DevINcENZI. 
L. SERENA. 

The second is Lord Shaftesbury’s reply to the request. 

** St. Giles House, Cranbourne, Salisbury, Sept. 12, 1859. 

** Gentlemen,—The letter which I have received from you has conferred 
on me the greatest honour. 

Tf lL could take the same view as you do of my position and intluence, I 
should not hesitate even for a moment to accept the post that your con- 
fidence has offered to me. The claims—nay more, the just demands—of 
Italy on the sympathy and codperation of Englishmen are such that it seems 
impossible for anyone, be he great or be he small, to hold back any support 
that it might be in his power to bestow. Your case and our own are very 
similar, We long and ardently desired the blessings of civil and religious 
liberty. To obtain them we got rid of our obnoxious rulers; chose those 
who should succeed them, and established a form of government differing as 
little as possible from that to which we were habituated. And all this was done 
without bloodshed, without violence, without rapine, without confusion, or 
even disturbance of the order of daily life, and simply by the will of an 
united people determined to be free, 

** Your course has been the same. But great as was our conduct, yours 
has hitherto been far greater, We had long enjoyed the form and often- 
times the exercise of free institutions; the principle and practice of them 
were familiar to us. But liberty came upon you like a thunderclap, and yet 
she found you as orderly, peaceful, ready, as alive to the blessings she gives 
and the duties she imposes, as though you had been trained to them from 
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your very cradles. §So intense is the effect that simply the love of rational] 
freedom can produce on the understandings and the hearts of men! 

‘* We were told that you did not care for liberty, and that you had not 
courage to assert it. We were told that you were unfit for self-government, 
and that Austrian bayonets were necessary to save your beautiful land from 
bloodshed, plunder, and anarchy, by your own people. We were toid that 
your marad hatreds and jealousies were such that no one state, no one city, 
could be in harmony with another. What, in fact, were we not told to your 
detriment and dishonour? Many believed what they heard. I did so at 
one time myself, but who can wonder at it? What precedent had history 
afforded of so apparently sudden a fitness for the exercise of the greatest of 
human callings, the exercise of civil and religious freedom? A nation 
seemed to be born in a day—born at once, in its full moral stature with al] 
the powers of self-control, without which there never was, and there never 
will be, any true or lasting liberty. 

* Well, if such things as these will not stir the hearts of the whole Anglo- 
Saxon race, in whichever part of the world any members way be found, I 
know not what will. But surely you have no cause to doubt. You know 
the sentiments, and you have heard the eloquence, of many of our publi 
men; the people, speaking by the Press, show very unmistakeable signs of 
their ardent sympathy; nor would they, if appealed to, pause longer than 
might be necessary to consider in what way they could best give cflect and 
expression to their feelings. 

** You have suggested the formation of a committee consisting of natives 
of both countries, in which the ‘ English element should preponderate,’ 
This committee would, I conelude, be empowered to receive such contribu- 
tions as the people of England might be induced to give in aid of the ctforts 
made by the people of Central Italy to maintain their rights, and defend 
themselves against every form of aggression. 

** This line is safe and just, for whatever misgivings might have been en- 
tertained before the late events of the policy or hopetulness of struggling for 
freedom, the thing has been achieved; and the Emperor of the French, 
true, as we hope and believe, to the principles he has avowed and the issue 
he has sought, must, if he be sincere, rejoice to see that sound and inde- 
pendent action of the people whom it is his glory to have liberated. 

‘“* T see no objection to the plan—whatever might be contributed would be 
received by the Italians more as a mark of sympathy than as a material 
help in the difficulties that surround them. Let, however, the question of 
the chairman stand over for the present. It is most desirable that one 
should be appointed who would be Best able to conciliate friends among all 
classes, and to disarm opposition. If, after due search, no better man can 
| be found who is willing to serve you, I shall then be ready, entertaining a 

firm belief that it will please God to bless your endeavours with a happy 
issue, in accordance with their beginning. I am, gentlemen, your faithful 
friend and servant, SHAPTESBURY.”’ 

* Messrs. Avesani, Rocca, and others.” 


The Plymouth and Devonport Journal has published the following ad- 
mirable letter from the Englishman with Garibaldi, in answer to the 
unaccountable errors of statement made by a correspondent of one of our 
contemporaries. 

** Quartiere Generale del Generale Garibaldi, Modena, Sept. 5. 

“ My dear Sir,—An extract from the ‘ Daily News’ has been sent to me 
from England, containing such gross falsehoods regarding me that I shall 
feel obliged (for doubtless they have been copied into the local papers) if 
you will insert this my denial of the statements there made. I had the 
honour of being acquainted with the accredited correspondent of that journal 
in Brescia; he knows as far as he is concerned that they are false, and, 
more than this, I declare the writer knew them to be so at the time he 
penned the lines. Ist. ‘ Whenever he had killed an Austrian, he was seen 
to mark him down in his pocket-book.’ 2d.—‘ He was kind enough to show 
me his book.’ No. 2 is a gross and wilful falsehood. I never marked down 
any Austrian ‘ dead’ or ‘uncertain,’ and never showed any one ‘ my book,’ 
for one simple reason, that I had none to show. 3d.—‘ He assured me he 
professes the utmost indifference to the cause of Italian independence.’ This 
is as false as the rest. have never expressed any fecling but one of de- 
votion to the cause of suffering Italy. Had such been the ease, I should 
scarcely have come 700 or 800 iniles to join General Garibaldi’s corps, have 
followed him on foot from the Banks of the Po to the shores of the 
Lago di Garda, and afterwards to the Stelvio, and exposed my life 
in every one of his engagements, not only to the Austrian bullets, but also 
to an Austrian halter—for the * Ost Deutsche Post’ announced that 1 should 
be hanged if made prisoner. 4th. ‘ He is like one of those Italian Con- 
dottieri of the middle ages, who made war for pleasure, without inquiring 
whether the cause he served was the wrong or the right one.’ Not only is 
the oppression and tyranny of the Austrian rule such thet in England it can 
neither be conceived nor credited, but the gross brutalities exercised towards 
the persons of the Italians of both sexes are such as to be execrated by 
all civilized nations. From the days of Attila, the Hun has marked fair 
Italy for his prey, but Attila and his barbarous hordes could not have com- 
mitted more frightful outrages than those of their descendants, It has been 
my pride to carry my rifle in the ranks of the Italian army, and still greater 
to have served under and won the friendship of such a man as Guiseppe 
Garibaldi. ‘Dieu et mon Droit’ is Italy’s motto. May God defend the 
right. I have followed my general through the plains and mountains of 
Upper Italy, and will continue to follow him as long as he draws his sword 
for this noble-hearted people. Like all the rest of his devoted followers, it 
is to me indifferent whether his camp is on the mountain or the plain, on 
the banks of the Ticino or the Po, the Arno or the Tiber. He has only to 
say ‘Avanti,’ and the ery that has so often carried payic into the enemy’s 
ranks, ‘ Viva Garibaldi,’ will rise from our hearts through the hills and 
vales of Italy. I am, my dear Sir, yours faithfully, Joun W. Pann, 
I’ Inglese con Garibaldi.” 

The name of General Guyon, the Somersetshire hero, who did sv 
much for Kars, and for whom England did so little, is inscribed on the 
monument in the Bath Cemetery, among the names of the heroes who 
fell in the late war. Yes, this recognition of his services has really been 
vouchsafed to his memory, but probably it would have been forgotten 
had not Mr, Arthur Kinglake reminded Somerset of the debt of gratitude 
to, and its connexion with, “ the patriot and the hero.” ‘See what 
great people we English are! The French Emperor, in his vulgar ma- 
terial spirit, has taken the orphaned son of Guyon by the hand, and is 
educating him in the Military College of France. Je write the father’s 
name upon a piece of stone, and our obligation is discharged! We are 
glad to hear that the project of purchasing a sword of honour for the 
hero is being acted on, and that when a sufficient sum is raised the sword 
will be presented to Guyon’s son.— Sherborne and Somerset Journal. 


*“* Alpha,” in the 7imes, makes the following sensible suggestion. He 
proposes that the Governor-General of India should be instructed by 
telegraph to issue a proclamation to this effect— 

**1, That all troops in India taking their discharge shall receive a liberal 
bounty on enlisting for service in China, 
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“9, That the engagement entered into for such service shall terminate | 


with the conclusion of the new Chinese war, now inevitable. 


“3. That at the termination of this war all troops so enlisting shall re- 


ceive their discharge and passage home to England.” 

Another correspondent suggests that the Great Eastern should be 
chartered to take troops at once to China, He thinks that her appearance 
there at this moment would alone produce a great effect on the Chinese. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. Edward Thornton, now Chargé 
d@' Affaires and Consul-Gieneral to the Oriental Republic of the Uruguay, 
to be Minister l’lenipotentiary to the Argentine Confederation ; and Mr. 
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William Garrow Lettsom, now Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul-General to 


the Republic of Bolivia, to be Chargé d@’Affaires and Consul-General to 
the Oriental Republic of Uruguay. 


A model, showing how the 
garden of the Horticultural Society, has just been placed in the South 
Kensington Museum, at the North end, near the entrance to the Orna- 
mental Art Rooms. Between the Kensington Road and Cromwell Road 
the ground falls about forty feet, and using this fact in aid of a gencral 
effect, the ground has been divided into three principal levels. The 
entrances to the gardens will be on the lower level, in Exhibition and 
Prince Albert's Roads, and the central pathway, upwards of seventy-five 
feet wide, ascending through terraces to the third great level, will lead to 
the Winter Garden. The whole garden will be surrounded by Italian 
arcades, each of the three levels having arcades of a different character, 
The upper, or North arcade, where the boundary is semicircular in form, 
will be a modification of the arcades of the Villa Albani at Rome. The 
central arcade will be almost wholly of Milanese brickwork, interspersed 
with terra cotta, majolica, &c., whilst the design for the South arcade 
has been adapted from the beautiful cloisters of St. John Lateran at 
Rome. None of these arcades will be less than twenty feet wide and 
twenty-five feet high, and they will give a promenade, sheltered from all 
weathers, more than three quarters of a mile in length. The areades 
and earth-works will be executed by the Commissioners for the Exhi- 
bition of 1851, at a cost of 50,000/., whilst the laying out of the gardens 
and eonstruction of the Conservatory or Winter Garden, will be executed 
by the Horticultural Society, and will cost about the same sum, the 
greater part of which has been already raised. 





The Marquis d’Azeglio, who arrived in town on Tuesday from visiting 
Viscount and \ iscountess Palmerston, at Broadlands, near Komsey, left the 
Sardinian Legation on Wednesday for Turin, on temporary leave of absence. 
His Excellency intends to return towards the end of the ensuing month. 

Mr. Disraeli has consented to preside at the annual meeting of the Lanca- 
shire and Cheshire Mechanics’ Institutions, at Manchester, in October, to 
distribute the prizes awarded at this year’s examinations. 

Queen Christina and the Duke de Rianzares, with their children and suite, 
have returned to Paris from Havre. 

The reigning Prince of Monaco has passed through Paris from Germany, 
on his way to Biarritz. 

The Grand Duchess Helen of Russia, the morning after her arrival at 
Berlin, received a visit from the Drincess Frederick William. 

The Count de Chambord has arrived at Vienna on his way to Frohsdorf. 
Don Miguel, formerly pretender to the throne of Portugal, is also at present 
in the Austrian capital. 
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by the mere acknowledgment on their part of its right to appear by- 
and-bye.”’ 

M. Blondin, the tight-rope dancer, is now said to be a myth, Te has, 
We are satirically informed, never existed. Noman has crossed the Niagara 
Falls on a rope, er carried a man on his back over them ; or done any of 
the wonderful things which have provoked so much criticism and afforded 
so much amusement. ‘The whole thing is an invention got up to hoax the 
public, draw visitors to the falls, and win a wager! 

Such is the statement of one who lives at Niaga On the other hand, 
“FE. Bowker,”’ writing to the Times, but giving ne address, —** On the 
{ith of July last, in company with a friend now in Manchester, I saw M. 
Blondin cross the river Ningara on a tight rope about a quarter of mile be- 
low the falls. This feat was cleverly accomplished in the presence of f 
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} 2000 to 3000 persons.”’ 


ground will be laid out in terraces for the | 


Major-General Sir William Eyre dicd on the 8th September, in the fifty- | 


third year of his age. He distinguished himself in the Cape wars, and was 
present at Alma, lukerman, and Sebastopol. Recently he commanded the 
troops in Canada. He bore a high reputation as a soldier, 

The mother of the late poct, Ienry Heine, died on the di September, at 
Hamburgh, in the arms of her sen, M. Gustave Heine, proprietor of the 
Fremdenbladtt of Vienna. Madame Ueine was carried off by cholera in th: 


88th year of her age. 





M. Jacques Cost: of the oldest journalists in Paris, and a chevalict 
of the Legion of Honour, has just died at the age of sixty-two. M. Cost 
was the founder and director of Le 7ewps, a paper of considerable influcn 
under the reign of Louis Philippe, to which Leon Faucher, Merruan, 
Pagés (de I’ Arrit Ch. Nodier, an her well-known names were con- 
tributors. Hk is one of the forty protestors whose life was to be sacri- 
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ving the July ordinances. 
Jomaparte, which was then occu- 
tion for the chief politicians, 


fieed if Charles X. had su ed 
Casimir Perrier was ] 
pied by M. Coste, been 
journalists, and litterat 
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The Queen has given a donation of 100 ¢ 
debt of the Royal Botanic Institution of Gl: 
A night is about to be devoted at the Operaat Paris to a colossal perform- 
ance for the benefit of M. Roger. All the artistes of distinction in Paris 
express their desire to 
No fewer than 9320 persons visited the South Kensington Museum last 
week. This public exhibition well deserves the attention which the public 
bestow upon it. 
am very much 
morning a very offensive and profane announcement; but not wishing to 
wound reverential feelings in uneducated quarters, I don’t translate it :— 
“* Nouveau journal de Notre Dame de la Salette. Nous venons offrir un or- 
gane a Notre Dame de la Salette, 4 la mére obstinée dans son amour, qui 
avoulu sauver la France lorsque Jesus semblait ne plus soliciter la justice 
Divine pour elle.”’ , 
Mr. Chisholm Anstey publishes a long letter on behalf of the ‘“ much 
wronged empire of China.’ He argues that there was no idea that the re- 
cognition by the Emperor of the abstract right of embassy was to pave the 
way to the capital for a British plenipotentiary in 1858, or even in 1859. 
n the contrary, ‘‘the Chinese envoys appear throughout to have under- 
stood that the obnoxious apparition would, for the present, be averted, 
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—Glohe Paris Corre spondent, 
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An Italian, Gualt lli, director of music at the Court of the Sultan. has 
eloped with a prime favourite in the harem, and reached Geneva in safety 
The Circassian has a splendid voiee, and, it is said, will appear at our western 
operas. 

A militiaman, in garrison at Carlisle, has received fifty lashes for flinging 
1djjutant. The man is evidently a very bad character, 


a stone al the 
deserved what he got. 
A French Trial. A trial at the assizes of Correze has excited considera 
Au elder!y man appeared before the tribunal accused of t! 
murder of his daughter by the infliction of blows on her ghead, by means 
a hatchet, which severed the skull. Of the facts there could be no dou! 
but the causes assigned induced the jury to pronounce him not guilty. 
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appears that his daughter, Antoinette Rouvais, had been seduced by } 

cousin, When circumstances rendered it too apparent to be passed 

noticed, she declared that it was the result of violation. An inquiry was i 
~ 


stituted, which showed that there was no truth in her statement. 
avowed the truth to her parents, hoping for their forgiveness. In this s1 
was doomed to disappointment. er father, a man of high honour, t) 
strictest integrity, and unimpeachable veracity, had sunk into a state 
melancholy on finding t our of his family. Some hopes, howe 
were entertained that a warri with her seducer would have effaced 
the recollection of what lad oecurred; but these hopes were not realized, t 
the sad disappointment of the father, who attempted suicide by hanging, 
in which he was prevented by the daughter, who had gone to the granary, 
where she found her father, He in state of madness seized the in- 
strument which was near Lim, and with it attacked and killed his chi 
He appeared on his trial overwhelmed with affliction, acknowledged w 

he had done, which was the result of the feeling that the dishonour of 
family was too great to be borne. The mayor of the village having be 
called upon to state what he kuew of the defendant, spoke of him in t! 
highest terms, describing the family as a model of domestic union and in- 
ternal happiness, Amid f 
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the tears of the audience the verdict of nor 
culpabilité was given, and his family surrounded the father with ex- 
pressions of tenderness and warm feeling. 


[The following poems have been published, and a copy, in manuser} 


has been obligingly sent us. | 
SONNETS, 




















ON MEARIN LEIGH HUNT'S DEATH, 
The world grows empty : tadingly and fast 
The dear ones and the great ones of my lif 
Melt forth, and leave me but the shadows rif 
Of those who blissful made my peopled past ; 
Shadows that in their numerousnes st 
A sense of desolation sharp as 
Upon the soul, perplexing it with strife 
Against the vacancy, the void, the vast 
Unfruitful dk t whieh the earth becomes 
To one who | * the cherish’d friend 
Of youth. The loss of each beloved send 
An aching consciousness of want that dumb 
The voi ilence,—akin to the dead blank 
All things une, When duwn the sad heart sz 
ne mild’st thou thyself have view" 
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SATURDAY LOKNID 
A Cabinet Council has been summoned for today luubt to dis 
the rupture with China and the Italian qu 
Qur Paris correspondent forwards some interesting informat 
principal topics current the French capital. 
- fl’ . Th i. y uv I ne 
** The official article on the It ittle out of date, but 
may be as well torecord the impr it on the Parisian pub 
The effect was bewildering and st that most of the 
journals took two or three days to re they ventured t 
press an opinio This opinion, when expressed, was as unfavourable as 
of the English newspapers, though not so violently enunciated. it was 
first thought that Austrian influence was uppern nd that France w 
going to commit the lacherie of deserting a cause for which so much blo 
ind treasure had been spilt. The uneasy feeling s not removed, when 
vas found that the arti pl ised much at Vienna; but now the Itali 
version or rendering of the ¢ natical production is accepted, that * the a 
complishment of the task" ns not that France will cease to protect Ita 
fy stri iweressio n, but that the Emperor has done his utmost to cart 
0 vuse in the prelia f Villafranea which provide for the re- 
storation of the Grand Dukes, and that now he leaves Italy to choose f 
herself the rulers that best suit her It is certain that the artick 
written by the Emperor himself and came direct from St. Sauveur; th 


phrase ** France is the only country that tights foran idea’’ has been mu 

laughed at, and that relating to the Italian leaders who aim merely at “ par- 
tial suevesses,”’ is considered unjust and ungencrous, Atthe Bourse a pani 
was the consequence of the article; the Rentes at one time of the day fall- 
ing as much as 1 per cent, so that the commercial mind was muel 
affected by the gloom thrown over the fature of Italy, It was very muc} 
feared that England would not view the question in the same light as the 
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writer in the Moniteur, and that the breach would be widened, particularly 
a3 so many unprovoked compliments were lavished on Austria. However, 
the Chinese disaster has dispelled these fears. The Moniteur announces that 
the two countries are to wreak «common vengeance; and it is hoped that 
this companionship in arms will draw tighter the bonds of friendship in 
Europe. Whatever may happen, it is not likely that there will be any im- 
provement here in publie securities for the present, notwithstanding the 
abundance of money ; in the first place, the moneyed world, instead of buying 
and selling, is shooting partridges or at Baden ; then, since the abolition of 
the eoulisse, or unlieensed broker, the market has become so small, that a 
trivial sale or purchase produces a fall or rise; consequently there is a question 
of giving a spur to business by allowing each broker to have two assessors, 
and by redueing the brokerage by one-half. ‘Ihe ancient coulisse — 
charged half-brokerage, and sold ‘options’ not only to the end of the month 
but tor the next day, of 10 centimes, instead of 10 sous ora franc ; its emis- 
siries scoured the very garrets of Paris to find clients ready to risk 100 or 
00 franes; and this noble occupation is now a to be fultilled by 
the assessors, Legitimate business did not suffer by the abolition of the 
( ©; petty speculation, spread over a vast surface, died a violent death. 
‘Lhe large speculators have need of the petty speculation to hide their own 
cperations ; and this is why the brokers clamour for assessors, 

** The enormous amount of money disposable is swallowed up by the Obli- 
gations, of which the Bank sells a great quantity every week : otherwise, 
securities of all kinds are flat. The Russian Loan will, it is expected, improve, 
as the Rothschilds’ have undertaken to sell for the Russian Government the 
amount, six millions sterling, not taken by subscription. It is today that 
King Leopold has his first interview with the Emperor; it is said that he 
has in his poeket a — for settling the Italian difficulties. Prince Na- 
poleon, after making a short tour in the Auvergne, has goue on to Switzer- 
land; the Princess Clotilde left yesterday to join himthere. An impression 

ins ground that the Press is to be allowed in future a much greater lati- 
tude in diseussing political matters. I recommend to your perusal a re- 
markable article on the subject in the J dats of Wednesday. ‘The vintage 

mmences in the Bourdeaux country about the 18th of this month; the 
yield will hardly be more than one-half that of last year; it is thous, ht the 
quality of the wine will be good; a rise in the price is expected, The 
harvest, as you know, has been but moderate; the fruits were damaged by 
the spring-frosts, and vegetables by the long drought of the summer. 

It is to be regretted that one or two of the Paris journals have had the 
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pettiness of mind to chuckle over the accident of the Great Eastern, as | 


verifying their Cassandra-like predictions, Admiral Paris has been sent by 
the French Government to report on the experiment, and one of the papers 
iceringly remarks that he will be able to certify that the vessel took forty- 
cight hours to go from Greenwich to the Nore, It seems that the opposition 
England to the Suez Canal scheme still rankles in the hearts of the 
Prench, 


The Moniteur publishes an address from Bergamo, thanking the Em- 

pcror for his exertions in Italy, regretting that Venice was not liberated, 

ud hinting that Mantua and Peschiera are a standing menace to Lom- 
rdy. 


‘Sire, we firmly believe that the definitive conditions of the treaty which | 


you are about to make, will be of a nature to lessen the sufferings which 
menace unfortunate Venice. We have the firm hope that the frontiers of 
the kingdom which you have aggrandised will not be deprived of their 
natural defences, and that we shall not remain still exposed to unforeseen 
attacks, and placed in a state of continual fear.” 
In Hanover the Court party are getting rebuffs, and George Y. will 
soon find the old Cumberland notions inapplicable, The Chamber of 
ssses has elected a Speaker by 13 votes against 11; and Schlager, 
who signed the Kisenach programme, carried the day (11th Sept.) 


( *e Paris Corre spo vdent, 
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Srock Excuancr, Fripay Arrernoon, 


MONLY 
r 
much less effeet upon the Stock Exchange than might have been expected. 
The publie Funds were first quoted at a decline of only § per cent; during 
the day, however, a further decline took place upon pressure of sales, chiefly 
eculations, The Indian New Loan experienced a much greater fail. On 
‘Luesday renewed dulness was observable, and Consols were forced down to 
95; confidence then again beeame restored, the fact of France joining Eng- 
land in the present juncture tending, as a matter of course, to strengthen 
the alliance between the two countries, which alliance it seems to have been 
aim of certain politicians for a considerable period to weaken. Consols 
Lave risen to 95} 953, Business has not been very extensive, but the 
public continues to invest, and the Government Broker has not yet ceased 
hi 


e disastrous news from China, published on Monday morning, had a 





his daily purchase of 10,0007, on behalf of the Savings Banks. The greatest 
uctuation has been in the Indian New Loan, the fall from the highest 
point having reached at one moment as much as 1} per cent; the Stock has 
since been in greater demand, and the last quotations are, for the Serip, 
1004 1003; and for the paid-up Stock, 100}, © Money has not been in ex- 
cessive demand, and rates are comparatively easy. Nearly 500,000/. has re- 
ly been added to the Bank Stock of Bullion, Consols for Money, 
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no business to speak of has been negotiated, 


5 
3. 
the Foreign Stock Market quotations are scarcely altered, and little or 
The Markets, however, have 











afirm tendency nothwithstanding the lithited umount of operations. The | 


Russian New Loan has been quiet at } dis. par. 
the Victor Emmanuel, $092. Mexican has been somewhat sought after, and 
loses 21} 215; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 90} 914; Ditto Three 
per Cents, 7172; Ditto Uribarren, 80 82; Buenos Ayres, 75 77; Buenos 
Ayres Three per Cents firm 
Ditto New, 69 70; Grenada Active, 17 18; Ditto Deferred, 5 
Six per Cents, 102 104; Ditto Four- 
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and-a-half per Cents, 87 89; Ditto 
Three per Cents, 71 73; Venezuela Three per Cents, 27 27); Ditto De- 
ferred, 14} 143; Portuguese, 46 46}; Spanish, 46146}. The settlement 
passed off on ‘Tuesday and Wednesday; money was very abundant. 
The English Railway Share Market has occasioually experienced some 
her severe fluctuations, owing to the general aspect of affairs and the con- 
n of the Consol Market ; a cons.derable recovery has occurred since the 
and some lines, especially those quoted ex div., show an advance upon 
last week's prices. Great Northern, 101 102; London and Brighton, 
110 112; Manchester, Shefiield, and Lincoln, 35 36; Midland, 103% 1041 ; 
London and North-Western, 923 93}; London and South Western, 92 923 ; 
Leeds, 94} 95}; Chester and Holyhead, 48} 49} ; Berwick, 88 88}; North 
Kritish, 58} 583; South Eastern and Dover, 75} 75}; Great Western, 
59} 60}. Indian shares are dull iv consequence of unsatisfactory news from 
the East. East Indian, 99 100; Great Indian Peninsula, 97 98; Madras, 
9395; Bombay and Baroda, 16317. The French Market remains un- 
afected by the news of the week, prices being nearly the same as last 
uoted; Paris and Strasbourg, 2526; Paris and Lyons, 34} 35; Lombardo- 
enetian, 1} 1]; Namur and Liege, 8 8}; Great Luxembourg, 63 63. 
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Sardinian, 86) 86}; and | 


at 19) 20; Turkish Six per Cents Old, 83 84; | 
54; Chilian | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN MOVEMENT FOR UNITY. 

Tne short Napoleonic campaign in Upper Italy has had the 
curious double result, of rousing two races at the same time to a 
feeling of their weakness and to a desire for unity. Loud is the 
voice of orators and legislators at Florence, Parma, and Modena, 
for a strengthening of the bands of Italian nationality by means 
of immediate annexation to Sardinia; but nearly as loud, if not as 
euthusiastic, is the appeal of German politicians from the smaller 
States of the Confederation for an annexation to Prussia. These 
latter political symptoms, feeble at first, have within the last few 
weeks been increasing in strength and importance to a consider- 
able degree, and it is highly probable that they will soon take 
proportions such as may occasion another change in the political 
configuration of Europe. As we said a few weeks age,* ‘‘a two- 
fold political movement has been going on during the last half 
century among the Teutonic races—a movement for greater 
liberty, and a movement for greater unity of government”; and 
it was now the one and now the other which prevailed in direct- 
ing the course of public opinion, In latter times, however, the 
desire for unity has become by far the stronger of these two ten- 
dencies, showing itself in numerous manifestations of popular 
feeling ; but it was not until sanguinary battles were fought 
on the plains of Lombardy, and the uational feelings of the 
Italians were roused to the highest pitch, that the same feeling of 
race also began to awaken in renewed strength in Germany. The 
victorious career of the French army, while on the one side it 
raised the highest hopes, engendered on the other the highest 
fears. If it was possible for the Emperor Napoleon to sweep, in 
two months, an Austrian force of near two hundred thousand men 
from the soil south of the Alps, what might he not accomplish if 
the fancy should take him to repeat the like thing north of the 
same mountains ; a field far more acecssible for him in a strategi- 
eal point of view, and attainable in half the space of time. So 
reasoned the politicians of Germany, and they rose to a man to 
communicate their fears to the nation. 

The first result of this communication was a congress of party 
leaders from different States of the Confederation, which assembled 
on the 14th of August, at the little town of Eisenach, in Thu- 
ringia, a place situated very nearly in the centre of Germany, 
Several resolutions were drawn up at this Congress, all expressive 
of the feeling of the present political helplessness of their country 
and of the earnest desire to remedy this state of things. But 
then came the great question as to the best means of remedying 
it. Long and earnest were the debates on this point, but at last 
it was unanimously decided that the only safe rallying stand for 
the German nation would be Prussia. All opinions and eonsidera- 
tions duly weighed, it was felt that of the two poles between 
which the desire for German unity had been hitherto vibrating, 
Austria and Prussia, the former had been too often tried, and too 
often found wanting to be trusted again, and that, therefore, all 
hopes now rested in the latter. This decision once settled, it was 
forthwith embodied in a kind of manifesto, “The Declaration of 
Kisenach ” (Die Eisenacher Erklérung), which was sent about 
for signature to the leading men of the different States of the 
Confederation. According tothe latest reports, gathered from the 
Augsburg Gazette (a paper, by the bye, very unfavourable to 
Prussia, and the acknowledged partisan of Austria), this declara- 
tion has been endorsed by 625 names, all without exception those of 
eminent men, and not a few of them of European fame. It is highly 
instructive to peruse this list, so as to see the quota which each of 
the different States of the Confederation has furnished to it. 
Taken in alphabetical order, we find that the following is the re- 
sult: from Baden 19, Bavaria 25, Brunswick 11, Frankfort 8, 
Hamburg 8, Hesse-Darmstadt 33, Hesse-Kassel 168, Liibeck 54, 
Prussia 182, Saxony (kingdom of) 15, Saxe-Coburg 5, Saxe-Gotha 
26, Saxe-Meiningen 17, Saxe-Weimar 54. There is not a single 
name from Austria, none from Hanover, and none from Wiirtem- 
berg, which are very noteworthy facts as far as the negative side 
of this list is concerned. As regards the positive, it is certainly 
the most important manifestation of public opinion which Ger- 
many has given since the stormy days of 1849, when the repre- 
sentatives of the nation at Frankfort offered the ancient crown of 
the Empire to the King of Prussia. 

The Eisenach Declaration, it must be well understood, in order 
to appreciate so comparatively small number of signatures, was 
expressly drawn up for the aflirmation only of the leading po- 
litical men of the different States, so to say the élite of Germany. 
Other manifestoes, of a similar nature, but all uniting in the main 
point of the first document, the union of Germany through 
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| Prussia, originated at the same time in many of the other States of 








the Confederation, and in a few weeks were endorsed with many 
hundred thousands of signatures. Some of these latter local mani- 
festoes indeed are very interesting publications, evincing in their 
precise formulation not a little degree of political knowledge. For 
example, at Bremen, a town which through its commerce with 
Englend has imbibed much of the self-reliant spirit of the British 
race, a document was agreed on and largely signed, which sets 
forth more clearly than any other we have yet seen, the actual de- 
mands of the reformers. The following are the four points in this 
Bremen manifesto, exhibiting the wishes of the national party. 
First, a representation of the German people, and not as hitherto 


Spectator, August 27, p. 880, 
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of the German princes only, at the seat of the Central Govern- 
ment ; secondly, a union of the whole of the military powers of the 
nation in the hands of Prussia; thirdly, a temporal absolute rule 
of the same power, in case of urgent necessity ; and, fourthly, an 
extension, on liberal terms, of the boundaries of the Zollverein, 
over the whole of Germany. All this, it is added in the decla- 
ration, can and must be gained by reform, and not by revolution ; 
and the signitaries promise that it will be gained as soon as the 
whole nation shall rise like one man to make the demand. That 
such will happen ina time not far distant, the originators of these 





addresses seem to be confident ; and to judge by the tone of four- | 


fifths of the German press, it indeed appears as if they have great 
reason to be so, 

There can be very little doubt, in fact, that the German nation, 
in its vast aut would be but too happy to gain the political 
concessions demanded by the Kisenach and other declarations ; but 


this once conceded, there arises the new question, how far the | 


Princes will be willing to give up their sovercign rights in favour 
of reform. In this respect the Germans are certainly worse off 
than the Italians in their movement for national unity, for not 
merely are they blessed with many more rulers, but they have 
not as yet succeeded in getting completely rid of a single Duke or 
Grand Duke. Hitherto only one Sovervign, whose possessions are 
small in geographical extent, Ernest I]. of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 
brother to our Prince Consort, has expressed his willingness to va- 
cate the throne, in case of urgent necessity, in favour of Prussia ; but 
all the rest of the petty Sovereigns are evidently looking with any- 
thing but a favourable eye on the movement of the reformers, Thet 
they do not openly interfere with the movement is a fact which 
rather shows their own weakness and the strength and depth of 
the public feeling, than any sympathy on their part. Perhaps, 
also, is it not very unnatural that this should be so, seeing that 
in this agitation their very existence is at stake, and to a high 
degree. But what is more surprising is that even the Prussian 
Government, in whose whole favour the movement evidently 
turns, shows itself in an unmistakeable manner opposed. The 
Prince Regent of Prussia, and indeed the rest of the members of 
the royal house of Hohenzollern, have not as yet given one friendly 
answer to the many addresses in fayour of German unity, which 
have reached them from all corners of Germany; and the official 
and semi-oflicial papers of Berlin do everything in their power to 
damp, if not tojridicule, the ardour of the reformers. This strange 
behaviour on the part of the members of the Prussian Government 
can only be explained in one way: they mistrust the movement ; 
and, in spite of the protestations of loyal subjects that 
“Reform, not Revolution” is wanted, they fancy they see the 
red flag of the Republic behind the Black-led-and-Gold of the 
men of Eisenach. 

In this very unfortunate mistake Prussia is at present greatly 
encouraged by Austria, who in the frailty and evident falsencss 
of her actual position, promising on the one hand and threatening 
on the other, would have not the least influence on public 
opinion, were it not for manwuvres like these. 
“Divide et impera,” the ancient motto of the House of Hapsburg, 
isin this ease also doing good service, and with its help the move- 
ment for German unity will probably be checked for a little while 
in its course. But there is little doubt that ultimately the na- 
tional feeling will triumph, for in labour as it has been for more 
than half a century, its strength now is such that it can well 
defy the opposition of princes, as well as their fatal want of de- 
termination, 


THE CONFESSION OF CIIINA, 
lur treachery of the Chinese proves them to be incapable of being 
brought within the pale of our civil law. It is a final refutation 
of the “philanthropy” policy. The late event casts a strong 
light upon the whole of the intercourse with them from the earliest 
days down to the latest hour of Lord Elgin’s apparent success. 
We shall see that he was deceived in his comparative estimate of 
personal merits among the Chinese, as we had been before. A 


document copied from the blue-book has been going the round of 


the papers, which shows that they systematically endeavoured to 
amuse us,—the Barbarians were granting a minimum of concession 
even in the most trifling matters. ‘To our extracts from that 
document, we add another written by a person who has not been 
identified. One of our interpreters supposes him to be some sub- 
ordinate official at Shanghae. Lord klgin considers that it was 
intended for transmission to Pekin, probably through the Go- 
vernor-General Hwang, to whom it was originally addressed. 
Why it was supposed to be by a subordinate, we do not know; 
searcely from the writing, since Ych’s writing was discovered to be 
peculiarly vile; a fact which would appear to indicate that the old 
story of official promotion through literary excellence is one of the 
myths regarding China that have to be dissipated. Our own con- 
jecture is, that the paper is written by one of the spies whom the 
supreme authorities in China are evidently accustomed to place 
over their most trusted representatives. It is possible that the 
spy was sent by Hwang; but it is obvious that he shared the 
sentiments which prevailed at head-quarters. This custom of 
employing spies we had before discovered, in the appointment of 
Ke-ying to be a sort of viceroy over the High Commissioners sent 
to negotiate with Lord Elgin; and it will be remembered that 
Ke-ying’s reports were peculiarly hostile to us, although we had 
imagined, from his outward demeanour at Canton, that he was 


The principle of 


intercourse with the western country. The spy whose letter we 
reprint will be found to reflect and corroborate the opinion that 
the Commissioners were making undue concessions to the British ; 
and the Emperor is reported to entertain the same sentiments. 
For instance, with regard to the stipulation for conceding trade 
at Hang-ko, he is displeased with the Commissioners for failing 
to make the English give up their claim: “ He felt sure that if 
they had tried hard they could not fail to succeed.” The papers 
written by Yeh are all in the same sense: they are not simply the 
communications of a man who is endeavouring to drive a bargain 
with an aptagonist, but they indicate hostility, aversion, a desire 
to circumvent, and an impenetrable sense of contempt. It is clear 
from Yeh’s first communication to the Earl of Elgin, coupled with 
the — which he wrote to head-quarters immediately before- 
hand, that he regarded the British as a troublesome people, who 
were to be kept off by cunning if they could not be so by force. 
In this paper Lord Elgin is instructed by a reference to the ex- 
ample of Commissioner Davis, who tried to raise the question of 
intrusion into a Chinese city, and was recalled; while Pleni- 
potentiary Bonham, who gave up the attempt, was promoted by 
being made a * Ba-la-wei,” Anglicé, a Baronet. It is obvious, 
throughout, that the Chinese regard the British as bad boys, in- 
ferior in understanding and knowledge ; a class who ought to be 
kept at a distance, by foree if possible, but if not by foree, by 
management; and the late event, coupled with the spirit which is 
discernible in the whole of these communications, shows that, to 
the very last point, when Lord Elgin was congratulating himself 
on his success with the honest Commissioners to whose ‘‘ fairness” 
he testifies, the whole body of the Chinese officials, from the Em- 
peror to the underling spy, were engaged in nothing less than a 
grand swindle. 

It is not that the Chinese entirely neglect the endeavours to 
obtain information respecting the obtrusive Barbarians ; on the 
contrary, they pick it up in various ways. They read, of course 
through their interpreters, the English newspapers ; and the re- 
ward afforded by the dutiful Queen Victoria to Bonham, is cited 
from our journals of 1850, One of Yeh’s papers in the middle of 
1858, is devoted to & description of the difliculties which we en- 
countered in India. He enters into a geographical account which 
might pass for a chapter in Guy's Geography ; he reports us 
British as being terribly scourged by ‘the infernal machines ” 
which the Indians brought against us, as losing twelve of our 
harbours, as enticed far into the country and murdered, the Jast 
incident being a gratifying description of Havelock’s expedition ; 
while ‘Elgin passes day after day at Hong-Kong stamping his 
feet and sighing, and his anxiety is incre ased by the non-arrival 
of despatches from his government.” The departure of Lord 
Elgin for India, before returning to finish his work in China, 
would assist in confirming such description, This paper of Yeh’s 
corroborates the ramour which has just reached us from China, 
that the Celestials have resorted to their treacherous defiance of 
their own treaty stipulations on the ground of reports that we are 
again in trouble in India or Europe, or both. 

The whole course of our experience since our earliest acquain- 
tance with China, especially during the closer intercourse for the 
last twenty. years, and most especially now, must dissipate many 
of the assumptions which we had formed in our contemplation of 
the country, the character of its people, and the nature of their 
relations to the civilized world. The political position of that na- 
tion, indeed, makes a casus omissus in our public law. It is 
true that that code, imperfect as it is, and of doubtful adminis- 
tration, has been deemed to concern only those nations which are 
thoroughly civilized. Quite recently we have extended it to the 
case of Turkey; and although we have not formally done so, we 
have acted in the spirit of its extension to the Indian races. There 
may be some doubts whether the Turkish race possesses sufficient in- 
telligence, or sufficient harmony with European feelings, to fulfil its 
part of the great bargain conceded to it, by its admission to the 
pale of European law; but that question is superseded by 
another—how long the Ottoman race is likely to maintain its 
ascendancy in any portion of Europe, since, both in numbers and 
intelligence, it is beaten by other races within its own bounds, 
Again, the Indians have proved to be treacherous; but we have 
had the most important proofs, that members of the race are 
capable of civilization,—are, indeed, able to reach a certain 
standard equally with many races of Europe; and at all events 
they are, by being the subjects of England, brought under the 
direct and responsible management of one of the most civilized 
States in the world. Even with regard to the savages of New 
Zealand, we have had reason to believe that they are capable of 
gradually assimilating themselves to the customs and conduct of 
civilized society; and we have lately made discoveries in Japan 
which lead to similar conclusions. But with China the case is 
different. Travellers have given us accounts more or less dis- 
torted by preconceptions ; but at last we have wrung out some 
genuine information and have learned to know the people in their 
real life. The race is manifestly alien to our ideas of civiliza- 
tion, even incapable of it. That China is absolutely savage, of 
course, no student either of history or anthropology would assert ; 
but so far as it has advanced from savagery to a more artificial 
state, the process has been so ill contrived that it must be undone 
and done over again, if indeed the raw material is not radically 


' worthless. Let us use plain language. From the Emperor down- 


amongst those few intelligent Chinese who were not adverse to | 


the British, but saw the advantages available to hisrace through ' they appear to be 


wards, through the grades of statesmen, the peculiar class of states- 
men-spies, and the merchants, down to the priests and beggars, 
equally liars. They have a certain capacity 
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for collecting information, but it is coupled with a brutal con- 
ceit so dense, that, by the congenital disease of their moral 
vision, they are Seoaalile of seeing facts as they stand outside 
their own fantastic circle, Their language is disjointed, operose, 
and yet infantile, representing ideas with less cohesion than 
is needed for a simple transcript of genuine knowledge. The 
people are fantastically artificial, yet brutal, presumptuous, and 
aggressive, without being brave. They profess a_ peculiar 
reverence for filial piety; and the correlative fact is that their 
children are treated as surplusage—killed as we kill kittens, and 
thrown away as refuse. They have not the skill or the fortitude 
to make a stand against us; but they will murder us if they can, 
and agree to treaties only for the om wy | purpose of outwitting 
us ; incapable of perceiving that they thus destroy their own claim 
to our forbearance. These ascertained facts dictate an entirely 
new relation between the Chinese and those empires which lead 
civilization ; for we cannot allow large territories of the world to 
be kept waste by the perverse exclusiveness of a sort of human 
vermin. 

It is obvious, then, that our position in China, and that of other 
civilized races, must be reconsidered with a view to the most mer- 
ciful treatment of that unhappy nation, but also to the safety of 
our countrymen and to the peaceful march of commerce. It is a 
subject which cannot be dismissed at the close of a paper like the 
present. T’or the moment we break off, with the simple remark 
that the case should be considered entirely de novo. We may 
still treat the inferior race humanely,—the more humanely for 
treating them as inferior, under a sort of international Martin’s 
Act, though without according them the licence of wild animals. 
The laws of our intercourse ought to be settled by agreement be- 
tween the civilized Powers who are interested, and enforced with 
humane firmness upon the helpless Mongols. 





CHURCH MATTERS IN EDINBURGH. 

Tue Established Church of Scotland is in very hot water at this 
moment, in consequence of the Gronerinelell volicy which has 
maintained the Annuity-tax, and which now fogically compels 
the responsible official functionaries to enforce payment. Our 
readers have been already informed of the scenes that have oc- 
curred in the streets of Edinburgh. An order went forth, that 
the tax should be demanded from certain persons. Three were 
pounced upon. ‘I'wo, a Mr. Fairbairn and a Mr. William Brown, 
went quietly to gaol, rather than pay. A third, Mr. Hunter, con- 
ceived the brilliant idea of refusing to pay the tax and of offering 
no resistance, beyond a passive resistance, to the constables. 
Forthwith ensued a scandalous scene of lugging and hauling. 
Hunter, a heavy person, was carried out of his shop by the head 
and feet. Thrust into a hack cab, he lay on his back with his legs 
dangling outside. Handcuffs were placed upon him in order ap- 
parently that the chief of the arresting party might obtain a 

eater purchase on their passive prisoner. A mob intervened. 
tesistance to the law is not a Scotch characteristic. Ifa felon 
were apprehended in the streets of Edinburgh, the mob would, 
if it were needed, assist in the capture. But in this case, the 
phrase ‘arrested for refusing to pay Annuity-tax,” roused the 
passions of a people who have always been ready to take fire at 








It is not to be supposed that the Edinburgh clergy are particu- 
larly proud of the opening of their campaign. If they have 
overcome Fairbairn, they have failed to catch Mr. Hunter, and 
their detention of Mr, William Brown is more likely to promote 
the repeal of the tax than anything else. Mr. Brown shows a 
decided penchant for the honours of martyrdom, and the wisest 
thing the ministers could do would be to disappoint him, As it 
is, he is sure to be the local hero of a local agitation, and his fame 
will spread to Glasgow and the other towns where individuals are 
called upon to support a church because they live in certain 
houses. Mr, Brown already has shown that he can use his pen,* 
and that he is determined to make the most of his situation, 
The tax may not die a violent death at the hands of one Brown, 
but it is clear that the ill-advised course adopted by the ministers, 
if extended to many Browns, would be fatal to the impost. No 
taxes, in these days, can be collected by force of arms ; least of all 
taxes that fall on special persons and involve anything like a vio- 
lation of conscience. The common sense of the community would 
revolt at any attempt to extort a personal tax from the members 
of the Society of Friends for the direct support of the army. All 
London would rise were the tenants of particular houses called 
upon to pay a house-duty to provide an income for the clergy of 
St. Barnabas and St. George’s-in-the-East. Yet these taxes 
would not be more inequitable than the Annuity-tax. The Scotch 
establishment had far better be wise in time, cease their legal pro- 
ceedings, and consent to a reasonable compromise. How can they 
collect the impost, if all the maleontents follow the example ot 
Mr. Hunter, and offer passive resistance to the constable? If it 
should so happen that the tax is unconditionally abolished, the 
clergy will have none to blame but themselves. What they have 
foolishly done, and what they may foolishly do, makes no differ- 
ence in the actual merits of their claim to equitable treatment; 
but it will make a great deal of difference in the feeling with 
which the question is regarded,—and debated in the House of 
Commons; for questions of this kind are precisely those which are 
apt to be settled less by reason than by feeling whenever resist- 
ance is unduly prolonged, and proposals of compromise are treated 
with disdain. 

* See an amusing pamphiet, entitled ** Dead Brown and Living Brown, a dialogue 
between a past and present victim of the Annuity-tax.” Published at Edinburg 


for William Brown, 


INDIA AND HER ARMIES. 
Ovr brief note on the causes of alarm in India has been referred 
to as tending unduly to create alarm without any foundation. 
We have only to say that we had no intention of exciting undue 
fears ; but we did desire to point out the necessity for active exertion 
in applying the remedy to a serious blunder,—a blunder which 
has seareely yet perhaps been appreciated in England. That we 
were the first to be gravely impressed by the manner in which the 
Native rebels seized the occasion apparently offered to them by 


| the dispute of the Indian Government with the Anglo-Indian sol- 


the sight of what looks like religious persecution. When it was | 
the fashion to seize the goods of those Dissenters who refused to | 


pay the odious tax, a great array of soldiers and police was re- 
quired to protect the auctioneer instructed to sell the goods; and 
when purchasers could not be found in Edinburgh, they were 
sought for and found in Glasgow. Opposition to the payment of 
this impost, therefore, is an idea familiar to the minds of the 
people of Edinburgh. Moreover, there was an air of novelty in 
the attempt to imprison the malcontents. It was deemed a harsh 
measure to distrain, it is regarded as odious to arrest. ‘To the 
multitude, the officers, hauling at the passive and manacled 
Hunter as he lay helpless beneath their hands, appeared some- 
what in the light of familiars of some Scottish inquisition. The 
people acted on the impulse of the moment, obstructed the con- 
stables, and put them to flight; and we have no doubt it would 
now require a strong armed force to arrest the man in broad day- 
light. He therefore goes free; but we hear that the constables are 
on the alert each night to catch the marked men ; and that fearing 
a visit in the dark, these persons quit their homes and sleep 
abroad. 

Now this is not a creditable state of things. ‘‘ When a tax 
has to be collected by means of handcuffs and claspknives,” as 
the Scotsman pelatedley observes, ‘it is in a bad way,” and pro- 
bably is about to meet “with a fate worthy of its deserts.” The 


Annuity-tax can be defended by no one unless he be a minister | 


ora member of the Church which benefits by it. It is not a 
property, it is a personal tax,—a fine upon those who live in 


certain houses. Yet no tax is more capricious, It skips over | 


the rich man and alights upon the poor. ‘ The members of the 
principal and most lucrative profession in the city, the great 
majority of whom are either members or supporters of the Estab- 
lishment, are exempted—shopkeepers and tradesmen, most of 
whom are Dissenters, have the choice of a receipt or the hand- 
cuffs.” This is the kind of tax which the Ministers of the Es- 
blished Church—a fragment only of the Presbyterian community— 
think it compatible with their sacred mission to enforce by the 
strong arm of the law. We suppose this unwise proceeding is 
one of the consequences of the strength acquired by the Tory op- 
position at the last general election. 


diers, is so far from true, that similar apprehensions had already 
been expressed, somewhat imperfectly perhaps, in Calcutta and 
Bombay. ‘Treacherous allusions to our difficulties have ap- 
peared in print, in the Native newspapers, And our own re- 
marks were little more than the direct reflex of opinions enter- 
tained by the very best judges in both cities, and elsewhere; we 
may, indeed, express our belief that they are nearly identical with 
the apprehensions officially expressed by the highest military au- 
thority in India to the highest civil authority ; and this very post 
brings further corroboration from quarters where the best inteli- 
gence must be sought. 

‘The practical point to which we are aiming is the reorganize~ 
tion of our Armies in India—both the british force, and the native 
regiments. We are quite aware that much difference of opinion 
still exists upon the subject ; indeed, it is establislied by the cor- 
respondence which we reecive on this fertile question from India ; 
and amongst those from whom our information is derived we may 
include the very highest in authority, the most active civilians 
who have become practically acquainted with military affairs 
during reeent events, and regimental officers, For example, an 
esteemed correspondent, A Veteran, writes to us from the Bombay 
Presidency on the 4th of August thus :— 

** It involves a question of discipline, and what may be the 
adapted to the disposition as well as to the traditions of Asiatics 
the present number of European officers in the Regular Native Infantry 














Regiments be continued, or be limited to three, or at the most four officers 
to each battalion? This last being a system which has been successfully 
adopted in the Hydrabad Contingent, and other corps. It need scarcely, 


perhaps, be here repeated that to the absence of officers from their regi- 
ments, has been by many traced the want of sympathy with their men; 
and to which as a chief cause they attribute the late mutiny. It may 
well be doubted whether this last view be correct, or whether the 
presence of a large number of officers with their regiments be indeed ne- 
cessary for the purposes of discipline, or whether it would tend to pro- 
mote the future obedience and loyalty of the Sepoy. In giving 
this point full consideration, we should not be led to forget the 
characteristics of races so distinct as those which separate the European 
from the Asiatic. Ina Native regiment, the commanding officer should 
be absolute; and every care should of course be taken in the selections 





| made for these important posts. His decision on all points affecting dis- 


cipline should be final, nor should appeals be permitted to weaken his 
authority. He must be assisted by an adjutant, and it may be advisable, 
perhaps, to add a second in command. This to be the limit. There can 
be little doubt that men naturally fitted for command would much prefer 
carrying out their views of discipline unencumbered by a number of 
officers, on many of whom protracted exile, and the effects of a debili- 
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tating climate, may have fixed incurable habits of idleness, or of dis- 
sipation, and whose influence over their men, should another crisis arise, 
would consequently prove to be purely imaginary.” 

Indeed, we have far from exhausted the innumerable reasons 
why active steps should be taken to remodel the Native Indian 
Army, and to readjust the system on such a footing as would 
shut out the evils resulting from the indiscipline engendered in 
the Native Army by the alien habits of the officers, and in the 
British Army through the licence claimed by men of a superior 
race ranging amongst their inferiors in a luxurious and ener- 
yating climate. 

A single fact will exemplify what we mean. We hear, on ex- 
cellent authority, that in some of the columns that were sent to 
pursue one of the great rebel chiefs, torture was inflicted on the 
villagers and other people, and to a considerable extent. The 
torture consisted of pressure where the most intolerable agony 
would be inflicted. The object was to make the men show where 
they had concealed any of their valuables, It was of course easy 
to look upov the villagers in the light of rebels, and the valuables 
thus extorted went to swell the amount of “ prize-money.” 
have no precise information which enables us to say whether the 
practice was confined to Native regiments or not; but the British 
officers in those regiments, says our correspondent, were well 
aware that it was carried on, under the superintendence of a Na- 
tive skilled in such work. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more demoralizing than an 
habitual tolerance of practices like these. General Jacob had 
already shown how European officers in Native regiments were 
familiarized with other forms of indiseipline,—such, for example, 
as the habitual laying aside of regimentals while on duty, and 
leaving the watch to a single sentinel while the party on guard 
retired to luxuriate in some easy fashion. The extent to which 
British officers were demoralized is shown by the simple fact; 
that the British regiments in India also suffered corporately is 
roved, in disastrous fashion, by the present break-up of the late 

mpany’s force; it is also obvious that our difliculties in India 
and China have been reciprocally communicated to our enemies 
in both quarters. Under these circumstances, we hold that we 
did not exaggerate the causes for ceaseless vigilance; and, we 
are convinced, the highest authorities will confirm our opinion, 
that not an hour should be lost in organizing a thorough reform 
of every branch of the service in India. 


WHY THE GREAT EASTERN CASING EXPLODED, 
THERE is a clamour for the identification of the person whose 
neglect of duty caused the accident on board the Great Eastern, a 
species of outcry for ‘ the satisfaction of justice,” which partakes 
more of passion than of reason. What good was to be attained 
by proving that some unlucky man was connected with the im- 
mefinte cause of the accident, dragging him forth to satisfy the 
half-indignant, half sensation-monger feeling 
“somebody ” to be punished ? 

Would it prevent the recurrence of such accidents in future ? 
There is great reason to doubt it. Supposing there had been a 
penalty upon the neglect of a particular duty, the sense of it 
would have been much feebler than the conscientious, the in- 
stinctive desire of each person on board to do his best for the 
welfare of the whole undertaking. Thus, punishment, which is 
the object of the clamour, would really have added little if any- 
thing to the spontaneous motives for counteracting negligence and 
the consequent danger. 

The facts connected with the predisposing causes of the accident 
confirm what we have been saying. It had been ascertained in 
the experience of steam-boats generally, that the peculiar plan of 
surrounding the funnel by an outer case in order to cut off the 
diffused heat by the interposition of water is liable to the very 
kind of accident which has happened. It must be taken for 
granted, as a matter of course, that every person engaged in the 
construction and launch of the Great Eastern was heartily 
desirous of securing its safety and success; consequently the 
threat of an explosion, if it could have been presented to the 
mind, was the threat of as severe a penalty as could be well in- 
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| gence pervading every circle of society, 


| line, and entering upon the up side of the main line. 


We | 





even the liability to such an accident; but the one came before 
the mind of the managers in the concrete form, the other in the 
abstract ; and the event has proved that, whoever it was deter- 
mined the choice, that person was intellectually incapable of con- 
templating the more important idea so forcibly as the trivial 
idea, Thus the event incontestably proves in those concerned a 
want of judgment arising from a manifest deficiency of intelli- 
gence, 

But if we predicate so much, we must allow that the accident 
is only one of a class which indieates a general want of intelli- 
4 j % The very last railwa 
accident is a case in point. For years we have shown that sue 
“accidents” are prearranged—are involved in the previous ar- 
rangements. A little beyond Hitchin there is a branch of the 
railroad leading to the Midland Counties ; and when the train is 
proceeding northward along the Great Northern Railway, it cuts 
across the path, of a train proceeding southward from the branch 
Precisely 
as the mail train was going from London straight forward on its 
way, a Midland train, halt an hour behind its time, came curving 
across the path, with a consequent crash, affright, wounding of 
passengers, and injury to some which may last their lives. Here 


| again the blame, we are told, lay between two of the subordi- 


nates,—the engineer of the Midland train, who ought not to have 
proceeded without a proper signal, and the watchman on the 
branch beyond Hitchin, who ought to have signaled that the line 
was closed. We are constantly seeing the blame thus cast upon 
some subordinate persons, in a rank of life where an appreciation 
of contingencies is, from the want of education, even more im- 
perfect and obscure than it is in the upper classes. But in 
the statement of the facts we learn something more. It ap- 


| pears that the watch is kept at this particular junction by 


| two men, one of whom is at his watch from seven in the morning 


|in the morning. 


till seven at night, and the other from seven at night till seven 
Now are not these arrangements which, a 


priori, might be pronounced conducive to collision? Twelve hours 


| 


daily or nightly is too much for the sustained vigilance of ‘any 
save a very highly-educated class of intellects. ‘That it is so, 


_may not only be determined by a general knowledge of human 


| 


| result in the recent “‘ accident ”’ ; 


| 


i] 


like this at Hitchin. 
makes arrangements which 
of course out of no contempt for 
human life, out of no disregard for public opinion, but, as we 
have already said, simply because even the classes who manage 
railways come under our general statement—that there is a want 
of suflicient intelligence to appreciate the facts, and to draw from 
them a simple and direct conclusion, 

The same reflection applies indeed to almost every walk of life. 
The Registrar-General is every quarter, every week, explaining 
to us precisely how our arrangements, particularly in the con- 
struction of dwelling houses, and the drainage of great towns, not 
only fail to realize the salubrity that the most favoured sites 
could easily command, but actually lead ‘to a greater destruction 
year by year, than is produced by the fiercest battles of the 
world. We are weary of the comparison, we “‘ know” it so well. 


ohysiology, but by experiences precisel 
et the managing body deliberatel 


| Now we are horrified by a battle because in that tangible and 


| bloody form the mind can appreeiate the connection between the 


predisposing causes, the direct agents, and the results. We eat, 


| drink, sleep, and make merry in the midst of a poison, merely be- 


flicted, short of shipwreck, which indeed it might have been sup- | 


d to involve. 

n permitted to forget the supposed liability to danger from 
the plan of casing, for when it was first suggested for all the 
funnels on board the ship, Messrs. Watt and Bolton, who had 
constructed the screw portion of the machinery, absolutely re- 
fused to permit it for the funnels connected with their works. 
The very liability which has been realized, therefore, was laid 
before the managers of the undertaking; yet they persevered 
With the plan in that part of their vessel over which Messrs. 
Watt and Bolton had no control. That the accident has hap- 
med proves how just was the warning; yet it was overruled. 
rom what motives?’ Of course from no disregard of the risk, if 
it had been regarded as coming within the limits of probability. 

e reason was, that the managers were intent upon promoting 
the comfort and completeness of the vessel in every possible 
fraction of its extent, in every application of its resources. The 
comfort, the handsome appearance, the completeness, were things 


. 


It is plain that the managers had not | 
I § 


cause it resides in the viewless air, unseen, and is usually slow in 
its working. Our senses fail to perceive the connection between 
e aud efivet, simply because it is presented to us only by an 
intellectual process ; and our indifference is the direct measure of 
our want of intelligence. 

Chere is a further and worse result in the abated life, even of 
those who still walk above ground, The want of health we see; 
it meets us in the constantly recurring little maladies, in the 
habitual paleness on the whole face of society ; insomuch that a 
natural colour is taken as proof that he who wears it has ‘ been 
in the country.” It has becn shown beyond dispute that the remote 
and proximate causes of this abated life and augmented death may 
be removed, without any permanent increase of expense, perhaps 
with an actual saving, most certainly with an economy in all the 
resources of life. Yet the thing is not done, still for want of 
intelligence. The arch enemy of mankind is its own stupidity. 
The want reaches to the most educated, and to what is called the 
most intelligent grade of society. If, then, we blame the ma- 
nagers of the Great Eastern, all of us who live in great towns 


cCauls 


| may look at home. ‘Thus if we examine the infliction with a true 


insight. ‘The picture of such things is readily conjured up in the | 


fancy of the naval architect, the eabin-fitter, and upholsterer of 
every kind; while the contingency of danger is uncertain, remote, 
and obscure. As a matter of sound judgment, the advantage to 

attained from the increase of comfort or the show of complete- 
hess was very trifling in comparison with the disadvantage of 


appreciation, we shall see that it is but a natural spur to study 
the conditions of human life, with a little more intelligence, and 
to mend our ways in some other things besides the furnishing of 
great steamships. 


- 

The long-vexed historical question of the manner of death of Charles 
XII. of Sweden, has just been settled at Stockholm. On the solicitation 
of Professor Fryxell, the celebrated Swedish historian, the tomb of the 
great warrior-king was opened on the first of September, in presence of 
the present king, his ministers, and several medical men, when the latter 
carefully examined the remains of Charles. It was found that death had 
been occasioned by a fragment of a cannon-ball which entered at the left 
side of the head and passed out on the right, a little below the ear. This 
clearly proves that the shot which killed the king came from the fortress 
of Friedrichsstein and not, as is often asserted, from his own camp ; for 
it is a well-known fact that Charles at the moment of his death was 
standing in the trenches, with his /e/t side turned to the enemy. 
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BOOKS. 


THE HOUSE OF HABSBURG.* 

Tue Austrian concordat was to have crowned and consolidated 
the work which has been in progress since 1849 for establishing 
the despotic power of the Government on the broadest and most 
unassailable basis. In a very brief time after its completion this 
promised means of strength and safety has gone near to jeopardize 
the very existence of the empire. The purpose of M., Alfred 
Michiels’ volume is to show that in making prodigious con- 
cessions to Rome, detrimental to the rights of his subjects, the 
ouety of his dominions, and his own sovereign authority, 
the Emperor Francis Joseph has but followed the hereditary 

licy of his house. He may now find himself constrained to 
imitate more or less closely his namesake Joseph II., the only 
Austrian monarch who was unwilling to endure the domination 
of Rome; but until the day of Solferino he had followed the 
beaten track of Rudolph of Habsburg, of Charles V., and, above 
all, of Ferdinand II., whose maxim was, ‘‘ Sooner a desert than a 
country peopled by heretics.” It remains to be seen how far the 
young Emperor’s present necessities will lead him in an opposite 
direction. ‘‘ Whenever,” says M. Michiels, ‘ the Imperial fa- 
mily of Austria manifests any interest or pity for nations, any 
respect for the labours of the intellect, or any sympathy for the 
progress of civilization, it has previously undergone some dreadful 
crisis. But it soon returns to its natural condition, its Olympian 
self-esteem, its egotism, its hardness of heart; and its historic 
traditions ever thrust back into its hands the stick, the cord, and 
the axe.” Joseph de Maistre, one of the ablest and most zealous 
champions that Catholicism ever possessed, has stigmatized the 
house of Austria as “ that great enemy of the human race,” and 
history confirms the sentence. When Ferdinand I. ascended the 
throne in 1556, nine-tenths of the German population, and a ma- 
jority of that in the Austrian hereditary States, had adopted the 
rinciples of the Reformation. Twelve years later Micheli, a 

enetian envoy, reported: ‘‘ A system of mutual toleration has 
become customary. Wherever the two faiths are mingled, no one 
cares to inquire whether a person is Catholic or Protestant. The 
same indulgence prevails in families: in many houses the parents 
profess one doctrine, the children the other. Brothers hold dif- 
ferent religious opinions, Catholics and Huguenots intermarry. 
No one complains against it, or regards it as a scandal.” Mon- 
taigne testities to the existence of the same state of things at 
Augsburg in 1589. Such was the happy state of Germany when 





Ferdinand II., the abject tool of the Jesuits, began his accursed | 


reign; before he ended it he had his wish, ‘to sce beggars rather 
than heretics in Germany.” In February, 1637, ‘‘ that most 
pitiless murderer that ever yet persecuted the human race” died 
with signs of the deepest devotion, and a mind untroubled by re- 
morse. ‘Twelve millions of human beings at the least had perished 
by his orders for the glory and good of the Church, The work 
did not slacken after his death. It was continued by his worthy 
son and successor Ferdinand III., an imbecile whose favourite 
dogma and chief topic of conversation was the Immaculate Con- 
ception, until the Thirty Years’ War was closed by treaty on the 
24th of October 1648 :— 

“The struggle terminated in the humiliation of Austria, the emancipa- 
tion of the Catholic and Lutheran princes, the dismemberment of the em- 
pire, and the formal recognition of the equality of all forms of worship. The 
Jesuits alone attained the principal object of their ambition. Austria had 
become a fief of their order, and was governed by their general as suzerain.”’ 

The heralds who were sent forth to proclaim the return of peace 
found Germany a wilderness of ruined towns, deserted farms, and 
what had once been cultivated lands, returned to the condition of 
marsh and forest, the haunts of wolves, foxes, and crowds of 
robbers. Very slowly were the physical effects of the long cala- 
mity repaired ; but to this day Germany has not wholly recovered 


from the moral prostration into which she was cast by the House 
| counsels, and directs the new Emperor, Francis Joseph, and the commence- 


of Austria. 

** A tinal cireumstance will suffice to depict the condition of Ger- 
many at this period. The excessive despair Rad so ulcerated the hearts of 
the people, and turned them from all natural aifections, that men abstained 
from their wives, and lived in gloomy and tragic chastity. . . . The Ger- 


manic race seemed resolved to die out, and not leave such boundless misery | 


as a legacy for future generations. A whole nation desired to commit 
suicide, 
make use of their rights, and not thwart the intentions of nature. 
more, the Franconian Diet, with the approval of the Archbishops of Bamberg 
and Wurtxburg, formed, on the 15th February, 1650, at Niiremberg, a legis- 
lative decision which allowed priests to marry, and authorized polygamy. . . . 

“To such a state was Germany reduced! Like Bohemia, it ended by 
losing two-thirds of its population. Supposing that it possessed thirty mil- 
lion of inhabitants at the beginning of the war (it now contains more than 
double), twenty millions perished by famine or a violent death. The bar- 
barian hordes did not seaias such disasters in the Roman empire. 

** And now, let any one upbraid the French for the excesses of '95! The 
Jesuits and Dominicans destroyed more victims than the whole of the re- 
volutionary party since the beginning of the world. 

‘The persecution organized by Ferdinand II., under the influence of the 
cuits, retarded civilization for one hundred and fifty years beyond the 

nine. 
school of painting, famous engravers, learned men, and a rising literature ; 
when the reaction pulled down its scaffolds, and spiked its guns, all talent 
had disappeared like a dream; ignorance held out the hand to misery. 
Genius could not flourish again in this devastated land till the middle of the 
eighteenth century: the arts have‘only returned to their pristine vigour in 
our day. Thwarted and arrested by France in their ambitious plans, the 
Jesuits transported their gloomy apparatus to that country, and avenged 

* Secret History of the Austrian Government, andtof its Systematic Persecutions 
of Protestants. Compiled from Official Documents. By Alfred Michiels, Pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall. 





It was found necessary to exhort murried people from the pulpit to | 
Even | 


When it commenced its ravages, Germany possessed a brilliant | 





themselves by obtaining the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. The Dra- 
gonnades, and all that accompanied them, were only an imitation of their 
procedure in Austria.” 

The persecution in Hungary was not less savage than that which 
had raged in Germany, and lasted much longer. The resistance 
it provoked would have been fatal to the House of Austria but 
for the aid brought to that thankless race by Sobieski when the 
Turks and the Magyars were thundering at the walls of its capita), 
In 1711 Austria was forced to conclude the treaty of Zathmar, 
which restored to the people of Hungary their political constitu. 
tion, civil laws, and religious liberty, and confirmed that right of 
national self-defence which is technically called the right of in- 
surrection. During the hundred and thirty-seven years from 
1711 to 1848 the Magyars enjoyed the dignity and repose which 
their indomitable patriotism had won for them. The oppression 
of the last eleven years has not crushed the spirit of that heroic 
nation. 

Reviewing the history of the Habsburg family M. Michiels 
finds an explanation of their crimes and follies in the taint of in- 
sanity which runs in their blood from a double source. The mar- 
riage of the grandson of Charles the Rash of Burgundy with Joan 
the Mad of Aragon “allied two mournful elements: the frenzied 
exaltation and impatient will of the Flemish sovereign, and the 
inexorable fanaticism of the Spanish monarchs.” Joan’s son, the 
Emperor Charles V., that taciturn, ferocious, and gluttonous 
prince, devoured by insatiable self-esteem and fearful bigotry, 
revealed his unhealthy origin by flagrant signs. The symptoms 
of mental disorder which he exhibited were aggravated in his son 
Philip L.— 

“*Can we believe that his savage picty, his thirst for blood, his gloomy 
libertinism, and implacable pride, were free from mental alienation? His 
death between the walls of a cell, before a picture of Hell painted by Jerome 
Bosch, and his dying agony tortured by hideous hallucinations, form a 
drama such as Dante could scarce have invented. Nearly all his successors, 
nearly all the heirs of his uncle Ferdinand L., brother of Charles V., and 
Emperor of Germany, revealed by some signs the secret infirmity of the 
family. 

** In Rudolph IT. it was displayed in all its nudity. Business inspired 
him with the profoundest disgust, and he never interfered in it save through 
jealousy, and to complicate matters when he saw them in the hands of a 
skilful secretary of state. . . . His favourites alone approached him for 
months together, so that the empire did not know were he dead or alive. 
After passing several hours motionless and silent, he would rise sometimes 
and break up furniture, statues, clocks, pictures, and precious vases. The 
death of an old lion, and of two eagles, which he daily fed with his own 
hands, broke his heart: he was inconsolable at their loss, and soon uttered 
his last sigh, 

** Even before his death the sanguinary hypochondria of Philip II. reap- 
peared in the Archduke Ferdinand L1., who would one day ascend the im- 
perial throne. In spite of the edicts of toleration, he adhered to his design 
of crushing the Reformation, and set to work unscrupulously and pitilessly, 
We have shown to our readers this sepulchral face, this hang-dog devotee, 
who might justly be called the greatest murderer in history. He it was 
who exterminated two-thirds of the Germanic population, and by the excess 
of oppression, want, and famine, brought back his subjects to cannibalism, 
and reduced them to eat human flesh. Guards had to be stationed round 
the cemeteries at night to prevent the dead bodies being exhumed, His 
atrocious madness continued to rage in his two heirs, Ferdinand ILI. and 
Leopold. Hoffman did not invent more fantastic characters, or Tacitus 
describe reigns more hideous than theirs. 

** In Charles VI. some rays of light shone through the clouds that usually 
enveloped the minds of this family, although the expulsion of thirty thou- 
sand Protestants recalls the gloomy fanaticism of the Habsburgs. Maria 
‘Theresa, though more intelligent than her predecessors, betrayed by mani- 
fest signs the leanings of her race. She carried bigotry to the furthest 
limits of exaggeration, and at times treated her subjects with implacable 
ferocity. . . . 

‘The mixture of French and Austrian blood by the marriage of Maria 
Theresa with Francis of Lorraine produced two noble characters, two Em- 
perors who honoured the throne—Joseph II. and Leopold I. But the 
Prince Consort possessed a weak and timid character, a voluptuous and in- 
dolent nature ; hence the gloomy genius of the Habsburgs was not crushed 
or subdued by the genius of France, so slothfully represented. It slowly 


| undermined the constitution of the new family, and suddenly, in the son of 
| Leopold, in that Francis I. who reigned forty-three years and sustained a 


colossal war against Napoleon, the sinister spirit of Philip Il. reappeared 
without any alteration and in all its ghastly nudity, It also animates, 


ment of this prince’s reign strengthened in him the evil influences of his 
race, 

M. Michiels concludes his work by declaring that ‘‘ sooner or 
later France must make an end of Austria’’—an end, we sup- 
pose he means, of the reigning dynasty of Austria, The event, 
however, is not likely to occur very soon, ‘lhe whole civilized 
world, he adds, ought to pronounce the overthrow of the Habs- 
burgs, ‘‘for never has a criminal race committed such wrongs on 
humanity, abused so cowardly and pitilessly a fertuitous advantage 
—that of birth—invented more falsehoods, humiliated and mar- 
tyrized a greater number of men, caused more tears to be shed, 
provoked more curses, or wantonly provoked more bloodshed.” 


THROUGH NORWAY WITH A KNAPSACK,* 

Tue Sea-Serpent is no longer a mystery ; Mr. W. Matticu Wil- 
liams has caught the father of all the sea-serpents, and not only 
caught but anatomized it. In June last, some hours before sun- 
set on a long Norwegian summer’s day, he laid hold on the 
monster, and here is the account he gives of its appearance and 
structure. 

‘* At about eight in the evening, as we approached the Satten fiord, lat. 
67°, I observed a curiously-shaped ship, and tried to detine it with the tele- 
scope. Presently it diminished to half its former size, then rose again, but 


| was then seemingly undermined by a sort of notch, or open angle formed by 


one portion of it with the surface of the horizon. Further examination 
showed that it could not be a ship, and many opinions were expressed con- 

* Through Norway with a Knapsack, By W. Mattieu Williams. Published 
by Smith, Elder, and Co, 
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cerning it; but at last I discovered its veal nature. It was the head of the 
veritable ‘ Kraken,’ the great Scandinavian sea-serpent; the angle being 
the monster’s mouth, his upper jaw only being above water. The folds of 
his enormously long body were seen stretching along the horizon, now 
rising, now sinking, all in continuous motion. At the most moderate cal- 
culation, its length must have been three or four miles, from the uplifted 
head to the last visible fold ; and how far the point of its tail might be from 
that I will not venture to conjecture. It continued moving, and sometimes 
the greater part of it disappeared all at once : 
appeared almost entirely, at another time only the head and the extreme 
folds were visible, then more than half of the tail end had gone. Why, 
then, have neither geologists nor fishermen found any fossil or recent re- 
mains of this creature ? Simply because they have not properly sought for 
them: the petrifactions exist abundantly. They may be found hereabouts 
—in the form of low rocky ridges, stretching in long lines, with spaces of 
sea between them, like the Hestmann’s messengers. 
out of the water, and rise to fifty, a hundred, or more feet in height; 
these are the heads, the low ridges are the esils of the body, of the 
Kraken. 

“ Towards the end of a long, clear, glaring summer's day, after the sun’s 
rays (which here are powerful to a degree incredible to those who have not 
felt them) have been for eighteen or twenty hours continually pouring upon 
these rocks, which from the nature of their service are excellent absorbers 
of heat, they become considerably hotter than the surrounding sea, and are 
covered with a layer of rarefied air, continually ascending and waving 
about, and refracting the light very differently from the denser air over the 
intermediate sea. Now let us suppose a line of these low rocks just visible 
above the horizon, and between them and the spectator’s eye a number of 
other low rocks, which he, raised on a ship’s deck, looks over. It is evident 
that as he moves along he will see a particular point on the horizon some- 
times over an unbroken line of sea, or sometimes over one or more of these 
low, warm rocks, with a rarefied atmosphere above them. Any one who is 
acquainted with the rudimentary principles of optics will perceive that, 
under these circumstances, an apparent undulating motion would be given 
to objects on the horizon ; they would appear to rise or fall, according as he 
viewed them through a denser or ararer atmosphere ; and thus the waving 
of the coils of the serpent’s body is accounted for. This may be illustrated 
by holding a hot poker between the eye and a distant object which is seen 
just over the poker.” 

The undermining of the head rock forming the serpent’s up- 
lifted jaw is explained by a well-known law of optics, from which 
it results that light cannot pass from a dense into a rare medium 
at angles exceeding a certain degree of obliquity, but must be 
reflected from the surface of the latter. Hence under certain cir- 
cumstances the thinnest film of air is absolutely opaque and shines 
like the brightest polished silver, This effect may be exemplified 
by blackening a plate of metal over the flame of a lamp, and 
cautiously immersing it when cold in a tumbler of water: then if 
it be looked at obliquely through the water, the blackened surface 
disappears, concealed by the silvery mirror-like film of air which 
adheres to it. Ifthe blackened plate be laid horizontally at the 
bottom of an aquarium and viewed through the sides, it will 
explain the mirage of the desert, the film of air on the plate repre- 
senting such a mirror as that which is formed by the Dot air over 
the distant sands, and which the spectator, with his head sur- 
rounded by a denser stratum, looks on very obliquely, and mis- 
takes for a sheet of water. This is not the common explanation 
of the phenomenon, but it appears to be the true one; and Mr. 
Williams shows that the same principle applies to the sea-serpent 
and his uplifted jaw. 

“* Let us suppose one of these island rocks to have a sloping shore, or that 
there is a reef of low rocks close to it ; these, being heated, will be covered 
with a film of rarefied air clinging to them fora while before ascending. 
Such rocks, or sloping coast, when near the horizon, will be seen at an obli- 
quity sufficient to produce a mirage ; this, the necessary obliquity, will be 
maintained up to a certain height of the slope, and, so far, the dark rock 
will be invisible, and its place oceupied by a bright reflecting surface. The 
light, thus reflected, will be scarcely distinguishable from the transmitted 
light of the horizon, and hence it appears (unless carefully observed) that 
the bright part of the rock or shore is transparent, or that the rock is cut off 
from below : hence the gaping jaw.” 

It is confirmatory of Mr. Williams’s theory that Pontoppidan de- 
scribesthe Kraken, as looking at first “‘ like a number of small islands 
surrounded with something that floats and fluctuates like sea- 
weeds”; and that in a paper by the Bishop of Bergen, himself a 
believer in the existence of the monster, it is stated that ‘the in- 
habitants of the island of Herroeat Sondmér see the serpent every 
year for a couple of months in summer, whenever the weather is 
fine and the sea calm”; that is to say, at the only time when 
it would be possible to see it, according to Mr. Williams's 
theory. 

We have plunged abruptly into the middle of Mr. Williams’s 
book for the preceding matter, and placed it in the front of our 
notice, both on account of its intrinsic interest, and because it is 
characteristic of the very instructive and amusing work from 
which it is taken. Its author is what the Keetor of Eversley 
delights to call himsclf—a minute philosopher ; he is subtle in ob- 
servation, and happy in the art of joining and assimilating the 
new facts he perceives with his previous knowledge. Thus he 
often arrives at very interesting and intelligible solutions of grand 
and complex phenomena, and hits upon practical devices of great 
utility. For instance, he has invented an incomparable knapsack, 
of which no pedestrian tourist who values his own comfort and 
health should fail to possess himself; he has taught how to fur- 
nish it to the best advantage ; how the traveller in Norway should 
dress ; and how with a stock of but two shirts he may every day 
enjoy the luxury of a clean one by being his own laundryman, Mr. 
Williams is a model pedestrian traveller, and his book is the best 
guide we know of for those who intend to explore Norway on 
foot. He piques himself, not without reason, on the art of making 
a little money go a long way; his Norwegian tour occupied, from 
the time of leaving Hull to his return to London, two months and 
eleven days; and his expenses, of which he gives a detailed ac- 
count, were from first to last 25/7. 9s. 4d. Once, indeed, his pride 


at one moment the head dis- | 


Some start abruptly | 


of hardihood and independence was ay mortified by finding 
himself, on board a Norwegian steamer, along with three Oxonians 
who had taken a deck passage at one third the fare he was paying. 
To be looked down upon by his fellow-countrymen “ as an effemi- 
nate, lounging aristocrat, a sensual sitter on stuffed cushions, while 
there were hard planks within reach,” was more than he could pa- 
tiently bear. But the Oxonians evidently did not like their deck 
passage, and that wasagreatconsolation. ‘ They looked very un- 
comfortable, and went ashore at Bodé, under pretence of ascend- 
ing a mountain on the Swedish frontier; but as I firmly believe, 
really to wait for the next packet and take saloon passage and 
claret without our knowing it.” 

‘* This incident reminded me of several facts I have observed of late, 
tending to show thata change is coming over the spirit of travelling Eng- 
lishmen. That stupid ostentation of expenditure, which was once a recog- 
nized characteristic of Englishmen, is now much less frequent; and all 
experienced tourists that I have recently met condemn it most heartily. It 
is well known that in Switzerland, or any other country where English 
swarm, the track of their wanderings is indicated by a trail of corruption. 
The character of hotel-keepers, waiters, guides, and all with whom they 
come in contact, is lowered, A people originally simple-minded, dignitied, 
honest, and truly obliging, become servile, greedy, and extortionate, through 
the folly of some of our countrymen, who are mean enough to fling their 
money about in exchange for a flunkeyish adulation, which any man en- 
dowed with wholesome pride ean only regard as despicable and insulting! 
The number of these essentially vulgar-minded people is decidedly dimi- 
nishing; and this form of folly is now chiefly confined to very youthful 
puppies, or very raw tourists, who have just made their first escape from be- 
hind the counter, and are intoxicated with their own enterprise in venturing 
beyond Gravesend, A few of the modern French fops who wear light Newmarket 
coats, with vest and trousers of the same pattern, and keep a * bouledogue,’ 
a cab, and an English groom whom they call ‘ Tom,’ do the same. These 
melancholy examples are very useful to us, for nothing is better caleulated 
to make Englishmen disgusted with their own follies, than the sight of a 
Frenchman caricaturing, by attempting to imitate them.” 

The character of the Norwegian people inspired Mr, Williams 
with cordial esteem. He admired the quiet self-respect of the 
innkeepers, who have not yet been corrupted by the class of tra- 
vellers he so strongly condemns. 

“They are not uncivil—no, nor inattentive ; they appear to have a theory 
that people with arms and legs can help themselves, and they allow them to 
do GO. ces 

“The different classes of society in Norway are not distinguishable by 
their conduct ; for all are quiet, courteous, unassuming, and dignified. An 
English puppy, as we are all aware, is the most contemptible of the brutes, 
and atrue English gentleman the most dignified of human beings. The 
Norwegians of all classes exhibit the peculiar external attributes of high 
English breeding in a very remarkable degree. They are, as far as I have 
yet seen, the best behaved’ people in Europe: haughtiness and cringing 
seem equally unknown among them. It is often argued that an a 
is necessary to give by example a high tone to society, but Norway is al- 
most the only country in Europe without an aristocracy or any preten- 
sions to such ; unless it be the aristocracy of timber-merchants and fish- 
salters, 

** In one sense, it is true, the great bulk of the Norwegian people may be 
regarded as an aristocracy, seeing that they are the owners by inheritance of 
the land they live upon. ‘This, doubtless, contributes largely to their quiet 
sense of dignity and independence ; and, coupled with the fact that the na- 
tion has never passed through the degrading stage of feudal tyranny and 
serfdom, may go far to account for these characteristics. It must be borne 
in mind that while an aristocracy, by its example, diffuses refinement and 
clegance in society, it also inevitably engenders more or less of snobbishness 
and flunkeyism among the naturally vulgar-minded and incapable imitators 
of true dignity and refinement. The peculiar absence of these pitiful vices 
in Norway is, I suspect, largely attributable to the fact that aristocratic in- 
fluences—the aping of style, and our prevalent ideas of ‘station’ and ‘ social 
position ’—are so little known,” 

Mr. Williams paid more than one visit to a Lapp encampment, 
and the more he saw of those gentle savages the more he became 
interested in them. They are singularly exempt from vice ; 
drunkenness, the only one to which they were formerly addicted, 
is now very rare, thanks to the benevolent efforts of their Nor- 
wegian neighbours. 

‘The present condition of these Lapps, their peaceful, undisturbed ex- 
istence, their freedom at all periods from persecution or oppression, is a 
grand evidence of the high moral character of the Norwegians. I am not 
aware of any other instance in the world’s history of a people so weak, so 
helpless for’ self-defence, remaining for centuries in contact with an ener- 
getic, civilized, and altogether stronger people, and never attacked, pil- 
laged, enslaved or interfered with, except for the benevolent purposes of 
education and moral and religious improvement.” 

Our author saw the Kraken, but did not sce the Maelstrom, 
though it was under his nose. 

‘‘ In the early part of the day we passed close to the channel against 
which the terrible word Maclstrém is marked on most of our English maps. 
Ever since my first school lessons in geography, 1 have pictured this place 
to my mind as a great, whirling, conical hollow in the waters, like the den 
of the ant-lion, near to which no ship dare approach, not even within many 
miles. I looked for it on my Norwegian map, but it is not marked there ; 
the rest of the English passengers were equally diligent, but with no better 
success, though there were three different maps among us, and allon a 
large seale, giving minute details. We peeped at the ship's charts, and 
could not find it there in the portions that weexamined, We then inquired 
of the captain, a man of much experience in these seas, who told us that all 
he knew about the Maelstrém had been communicated to him by his Eng- 
lish passengers. THe was very satirical, and eruelly hard upon us; he told 
us that the English had imported a great deal of useful knowledge into 
Norway, amongst which was this information concerning the Maelstrom ; 
also, that the English patronized the Norwegians very kindly, and showed 
them how to improve their political institutions, their agricultural opera- 
tions, and the build of their ships and boats: and among these porns 
hints and suggestions he classed the sailing directions for avoiding the 
Maelstrém, which had been drawn up by English hydrographers for the 
benefit of Scandinevian mariners. We had much difficulty in getting at 
him at all on the matter, he was so impermeably ironical; but the 
lioutenant was more communicative. It appears that the Maelstrom, whieh 
we read about, is an unmitigated myth. There are many mael stroms, or 
had currents, hereabouts, Several of the channels between the islands are, 
in certain concurrent states of the wind and tide, rather dangerous for small 
craft ; and even larger vessels, if not skilfully handled, may be drifted 
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inst the rocks. The channel where we mark the Maelstrom is one of 
these, but by no means the worst of them ; in ordinary states of wind and 
tide, it may be navigated safely in a cock-boat. There is no huge gulting 
eddy anywhere hereabouts, and I believe not in any other part of the 
world.” 

It is proverbial that one must go abroad to learn news of home. 
A Lapp girl, with whom our author conversed, was quite aston- 
ished to hear from him what every schoolboy in England knows, 
that the inner bark of the birch is a favourite esculent among her 
people. She had never heard of its being used in that way; but 
then, as Mr. Williams remarks, what should she know about the 
matter, poor ignorant creature, who had never read books of 
travel ? 

We find ourselves rambling without any order through these 
pleasant pages. The following must be the last of our desultory 
extracts. 

“T started by boat again, and, crossing the Fanne Fiord, walked over the 
isthmus from Dvergsnaes to Sdllesnaes. It isa flat country, an alluvial de- 
posit, partly moorland and partly pastoral. At one part, the road, after an 
abrupt turn, comes in a line with a broad, grassy avenue of remarkably 
park-like character. Far away in the distance I heard a melody so wild and 
shrill that it seemed scarcely possible to be produced by human voice ; but 
after walking about half a mile along the green avenue, 1 came upon the 
singer, a girl, who, amidst a community of happy ruminating cows, was 
lying down and warbling most wonderfully. Her face was turned away from 
me, and as my steps were noiseless upon the soft grass, I came quite near to 
her, and lying down, remained unheard and unseen, listening to her sing- 
ing. The old Greeks, who understood such matters very well, represent the 
sirens with sweet voices as well as pretty faces, and tell us that their voices 
were the most potent with their victims. They were right: there is a won- 
derful fascination in the tones of certain voices, and this was one of them. 
I fell into a most romantic and sentimental mood, without seeing the face of 
the sweet warbler. She sanga kindof ranz de vaches ; but the ‘ yodl’ was 
much wilder, more shrill and rapid, than any I have heard in Switzerland ; 
the sudden breaking from the lightly-touched contralto notes into the 
piercing liquid falsetto, was marvellous for sweetness and rapidity : some of 
these falsetto notes seemed to me higher than any I had ever heard pro- 
duced by the human voice. Unhappily, before ten minutes had passed 
since I had laid me down to listen thus at leisure, she turned ber head and 
saw me there. In an instant she sprang upon her feet, and bounded like a 
startled hare into the wood hard by. She disappeared quite out of sight, 
hidden by the tall stems of the pine trees. I waited for some time, hoping 
that she might take courage and return; for I felt that it would be too im- 

rtinent to follow her. But she did not even peep from her hiding-place ; so 

walked mournfully away, and very slowly, looking back very often; but 
the cows were ruminatingall alone, and nomore * yodling’ was heard. I wished 
for riches and leisure, that I might linger hereabouts, and learn where she 
lived and all about her, make her acquaintance, and then employ great masters 
to cultivate her voice and teach her all the mysteries of music. I cannot 
say whether she was pretty, though I feel morally eertain that she must 
have been. I only saw that she had large bright eyes, which seemed to 
flash with terror as she started up, and that her figure was slight, as she 
bounded into the wood.” 

Those who intend to follow Mr. Williams’s track should not 
pecteene the study of his book until the travelling season begins. 

he more thoroughly they master its contents during the fallow 
time of the year, the better it will be for them ; and the volume 
is not one which they can conveniently carry in a knapsack, to 
be consulted on the spot. Du reste, it is very creditably got up; 
it is illustrated with six tinted chromolithographs and some wood- 
cuts, very well executed, and, above all, with that indispensable 
adjunct of a book of travels, an excellent map. 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE,” 


Tur “ realities” discussed in the three bulky volumes before us 
are chiefly those which concern the poor and the criminal classes 
of Paris. The book has at least this merit, that the author is 
actuated by a strong interest in his subject, that he has earefully 
studied its details on the spot, and that, though he compiles a 
great deal, he also writes out of the fulness of his personal know- 
edge. His matter naturally divides itself into three portions. 
He describes, first, the condition and the habits of the poor; 
secondly, the means employed to repress and punish their offences 
against the law ; and, thirdly, the charitable institutions which 
exist for their relief. The information he supplies under this last 
head is the most novel in the book, and next to it is that which 
relates to prison discipline ; but on the whole his disclosures fall 
far short of the originality he claims for them. He tells us that 
the subject on which he has written is not one that has been often 
or indeed erer been treated before ; but on this he is very pal- 
pably mistaken. Of the ground he goes over there is very little 
which has not been explored by preceding writers, both Freneh 
and English; and the classes of the Parisian population he 
describes—petty dealers, hawkers, chiffonniers, charlatans, thieves, 
and gamins—are almost as familiar to us as our own coster- 
mongers, patterers, and cat’s-meat men. Many of his special 
instances are of a kind which any reader of French newspapers 
could supply by the score, and not a few of them which he re- 
counts as quite new are old vamped-up stories which have gone 
the round of the world. For example, talking of quacks, he says, 
“Another who diverted us immensely was decidedly a Gascon, 
and no mistake,” and then he fills nearly three pages with a story 
which was as common in Ireland thirty or forty years ago as any 
in Joe Miller, and which may be as old as the Sanserit tongue 
for anything we know to the contrary. This Gascon, our author 
tells us, sold little packets of powder which he warranted in- 
fallible for killing fleas and other vermin. He had gathered round 
him a crowd of persons, most of whom were eager purchasers, but 
when they had paid their money they found themselves without 
directions for using the precious remedy, and pressed the vendor 
for an explanation. He played with them and kept them at bay 


* Realities of Paris Life. By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” &c. &c. In 
three volumes. Published by Hurst and Blackett. 





until he had sold off his whole stock; then tucking up his sleeyes 
he made them a speech, which he pronounced with the true Gascon 
accent. 

‘« « Bon-nes gens simp-les et na-ifs, qui m’écoutez, et ne voyez pas, ap. 
prochez; je vous dirai la manié-re de vous servir de ma poudre. Ce n’est 
pas diffici-le ; tenez,—la voici! . . . Vous prenez la peti-te bé-te, vous la 
mettez entre vos genoux; vous lui serrez la tail-le: cela lui fait ouvrir le 
bee; une pineée de ma poudre sur la lan-gue, et elle est mor-te !—c’ est finj 
pourelle.... et... . pour moi aussi, qui vous souhai-te bien le bon 
soir.’ 

‘** At this ludicrous conclusion some are so taken aback at the fellow’s cool- 
ness that they stand aghast while he is making off; other are trying to give 
form and expression to their indignation, while a considerable proportion 
feel that when a man has been taken in, the less he says about it the better, 
and that it is a ease in which the better part of valour is discretion. Thanks 
to these contending influences, the ‘ charlatan,’ who does not let the grass 
grow under his feet, manages so well that he is out of sight before his dupes 
have made up their mind how to punish him, and doubtless he has the 
wisdom not to reappear on the same field of victory.” 

In the matter of funny stories there is very little new under the 
sun. Porson declared that Joe Miller was stolen from the Greek, 
and since the story of the Gascon charlatan is not new, and its 
date is unknown, it is impossible to assign any limit to its 
possible antiquity. We can bear with an old story or two now 
and then, but we object to be crammed with them under the 
euise of “ realities,” especially when they are badly told, ina 
verbose and deadly lively style. 

The most illustrious of professed charlatans now living is 
Mengin, and he is not unknown to fame even in England. He is 
so well worth knowing that we will extract our author’s sketch 
of him, at the risk of presenting to some of our readers matter 
with which they are already familiar. 

“He is known in all the provinces of France, and no less in Paris; for 
though he has several dépéts in the capital, he travels about from place to 
place, and visits the different provinces according to the season, carrying his 
reputation with him, leaving it and finding it again wherever he goes. 
Mounted upon a vehiele of very original construction, habited in an ample 
velvet burnous of brilliant green, variegated with broad gold stripes, his 
head crowned with a glittering, plumed helmet, he is accompanied by his 
suivant Vert-de-Gris, who sits perched up behind him, wearing a livery in 
character with his master’s costume, and turning a barrel-organ during the 
pauses which intervene between the addresses made by his master to the 
crowd. 

““If Mengin is a charlatan, he makes no secret of his profession. 

“*T am called a charlatan,’ he says. ‘I am quite aware of it, and take 
no offence at it. There was atime when, I confess, I did not quite like to 
hear said, ‘There goes acharlatan!”” By degrees, however, I became used 
to it, and now I am perfectly indifferent to any remarks that may be made, 
After all, why should I be ashamed of being a charlatan? There are so 
many who are charlatans, who do not acknowledge it, and who flatter, ca- 
jole, and coax you all the time they are deceiving, cheating, and making 
game of you. Now I deceive no one, I make no fine promises, I don’t pre- 
tend to say I gire away my pencils. By no means; I sell them, but honestly, 
as articles of good quality. I am always to be found in the streets of Paris, 
and I am not afraid of anyone’s coming to me, and saying I have choused 
them. But, perhaps you will say, ‘ What is the use of all this apparatus, 
all this glitter 2’? Ah well, 1 will tell you. In the midst of the diffusion of 
light of which we are so proud, in this magnificent nineteenth century, 
human nature still retains, it must be confessed, a remnant of its barbarian 
character ; it still has its weak side; men are often caught by external 
glitter. If I were dressed like an ordinary mortal, you would not take any 
notice of me. My carriage, my laced coat, my bright and crested helmet 
attract you even from a distance; you approach, and then you find it is 
Mengin, and you wus? hear and see Mengin. Once there, you are astonished 
to find you want some pencils. I thus dispose of my stock, which I force 
nobody to buy, and which no one ever repents of having purchased.’ 

“+ After this harangue Signor Vert-de-Gris is requested to favour the com- 
pany with some of his performances, while Mengin rolls up his pencils and 
disposes of them to all who ask for any, offering them at the same time to 
those who hesitate. If they refuse, he persists; if they still hold out, he 
crosses his arms, easting down his face like a man plunged in the deepest 
discouragement and consternation; then raising his eyes to Heaven, he 
seems to recommend himself to some beneficent divinity. 

“If the sale continues languid he takes out analbum, draws a few strokes 
to show the quality of his pencils, and then begins a sketch. It is a head— 
the hair 4 l’ineroyable and the hat 4 l’impossible. Satisfied with his per- 
formance, he holds it up to public admiration. It is perfect, with one ex- 
ception; nothing is wanting—but the face. The space has been left for it. 
Mengin experiences no difficulty as to the next step. His lynx-eye wan- 
ders over the crowd; he fixes on his man, and, keeping his gaze, as by fas- 
cination, upon him, he nails him to his place by an energetic gesture, 
which seems to say, ‘Stir not.’ 

‘*The poor wretch remains in a state of stupefied astonishment, while 
Mengin, in a few clever touches, hits off a most grotesque likeness. When 
the caricature is completed, he presents it to his sitter with a look of in- 
quiry, which asks as plainly as words, ‘ What do you think of the portrait?’ 
The other, not yet recovered from his surprise, shakes his head with a mix- 
ture of indignation and dismay, which testifies that, at all events, Ae is not 
satisfied with his picture. Who ever was? 

** Mengin assumes a disconcerted look, ‘then turns to the crowd with an 

appealing air, asks ‘em whether it is possible a man can know himself so 
little as not to be struck with such a resemblance, adding with a shrug, 
‘Ma foi! ce n’est pas de ma faute si le portrait n'est pas beau; ce n’est pas 
moi qui lui ai donné cette figure. Je suis bien faché que la copie lui dé- 
wee This declaration is, of course, received with a tremendous fit of 
aughter, of which the inevitable result is, first to put to flight the poor 
fellow who has been caricatured, and, secondly, to augment the crowd by 
arresting the passers-by, who naturally stop to ascertain the cause of all 
the merriment. This affords a favourable opportunity to the salesman, who 
never loses sight of the main chance, to take up the eulogium and the sale 
of his merchandise. 

“It is a real treat to see Mengin, with his imperturbable assurance and 
iplomb, to listen to his traits of humour, and to watch the play of his fea- 


| tures and the activity of his intelligence, and there are many who would 


i 


enjoy the opportunity of assisting at one of his séances, were they not pre- 
vented by a feeling of false shame. It is evident this fact is suspected, as, 
not long since, among the attractions offered at one of the brilliant fétes in 
the Pré Catelan, it was announced in large letters that the ‘Cortége de 
Mengin, avee son suivant, ** Vert-de-Gris,””’ would grace the entertain- 
ment.” 


An attempt which was made in the reign of Louis Philippe to 
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introduce scavengers’ carts in Paris provoked a rebellion of the 
chiffonniers which was not put down without trouble. We learn 
from our author that a serious encroachment upon the long-esta- 
blished habits and privileges of the chiffonniers is again meditated. 
It is proposed that every householder shall be obliged as in Eng- 
land to have a dust-bin on his premises, which is to be emptied 
every morning by “the regular dustman,” and the contents car- 
ried off in “ voitures accélérées.” Scavengers will contract to 
do the work without charge on condition of retaining what they 
collect. The value of the Paris refuse may be guessed from the 
fact that 40,000 franes’ worth of old nails are annually picked up 
in the streets, and bits of string to the tune of 25,000 franes. i 

The French law provides a punishment for fraudulent dealing 
which might be applicd in this country with advantage. A 
shopkeeper who has been convicted of using false weights or 
selling adulterated articles, is not only fined but com- 

lied besides to have a large placard, recording his guilt, set up 
in a conspicuous part of his shop, where it must remain a certain 
number of weeks, to inform his customers that he has been 
caught with his hand in their pockets, 

The French police is perfection in our author’s eyes, and im- 
measurably superior to our own. Its forte is detection, in which 
service the English police force is, in his opinion, a pack of bun- 





glers. The French on the contrary sees, knows, or guesses every- | 


thing, ‘“‘and when least expected, it pounces upon the subject of 
its pursuit, or lays its sure and unyielding grasp upon the first 
germs of a plot.” The writer of this extraordinary panegyric 
has of course forgetten all about the Orsini plot, 4-propos of which 
the Emperor Napoleon Ill. declared the French police to be the 
most inefficient in Europe. Again, after stating that “in Paris 
public opinion, no less than public conduct, is subject to the eon- 
trol of the police,” the writer broadly hints his belief that it would 
be well if English journalists were subjected to a similar régime. 
He admires ‘the wisdom” of the measure which compelled the 
French papers, one and all, to appear on the morning after M. de 
Montalembert’s trial without a word of comment on the subject, 
whilst English journalists were making a desperate pother over 
that ‘‘ mare’s nest.” 

To exalt the institutions and the religion of France, and to 
present those of England under the most invidious aspect, is the 
main purpose of these volumes. Jlad their author been content 
with fairly reporting the charitable works of his co-religionists, 
his labours would have been favourably regarded by candid men 
of all shades of opinion; but his fanaticism ean see no faults, 
however venial, within his own church,—no good beyond he r pale, 
It is his belief that true charity exists only in the bosom of Ca- 
tholicism ; in protestant England there is no charity, but only its 
counterfeit, a philanthropy which is by no means disinterested. 
Te does his little utmost to east scorn on the Protestant clergy, 
and holds it to be plainly impossible that there should be onc 
amongst them who is not a selfish hireling. He begins his book, 
poor man, with the profession of one delusion, as we have already 
stated, aud he ends it with another: he declares his conviction 
that when he compares France and England, his readers will on 
reflection allow that he is * always just.” When did a bigot 
ever admit that he could by any possibility be unjust? Fortu- 
nately, in the present case the writer’s dulness is an antidote to 
the virus of his fanaticism. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

The neap tide of publication is nearly at its lowest. The 
yur brief list for this weel Fuienps, Fors, anp 
Lavy Moxe AN, is a bi iph memoir of 110 pace 
the Irish Quarterly Revi of July last. , 

Of Mr. Charles Auchester’s new novel, ALmosr a Ilnxomnk, we have 
read only the first hundred pages, and whatever pleasure we may derive 
from the work is all to come. The basis of the story is laid down in the 
part we have read. It is of the most eccentric kind, and our mind has 
not been so subdued by the author’s art as to be unconscious for a mo- 
ment of the extreme improbability of the incidents, and the unreal na- 
ture of the persons who figure in the story. 

We are pleased with Tux Boy's Brrerupay 
because we have found in it some capital tales and well-chosen episodes 
fron books with which we have been long familiar. We think this 
pretty book will be very welcome to those ‘or whom it is specially in- 
tended ; but old boys and young boys difier in their tastes, and we speak 
under correction of younger and more competent authority. 

So popular a book as revs; on, THE Wonpers or tur Sno 
needs no commendation of its literary merits. The new edition is in a 
small form, very handsomely got up. It is printed in a fine clear type 
on yellowish tinted paper, with twelve pages of chromo-lithographie 
illustrations which will greatly enhence the utility of the work to col- 
lectors for the aquarium. ‘ 

Epitn; on, Ten Years Aco, is a controversial treatise thinly dis- 
guised in the form of a story, and is dedicated to “the young female 
Protestants of England,” who are expected to find in it a’ preservative 
against the Romish beguilements ‘too often prepared for them in the 
present day under the guise of tales and novels.’’ 

Mr. J. W. Jackson is a lecturer on Mesmerism and Phrenology, and 
being struck with the general incompetency of authors who have at- 
tempted history and biography, he has published what we suppose are to 
be accepted as model memoirs of thirteen Ecsrarics or Genius. Py- 

goras heads the list, which closes with Mrs. Buchan, Joe Smith, and 
and Schamyl. ‘These memoirs are written in a platform style, and are 
comprised in 134 pages. 


first book in 
ADVENTURES 01 
s, reprinted from 
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Books, 
The Friends, Foes, and Adventures of Lady Morgan, 
Almost a Heroine. By the Author of Charles Auchester, &c. In three volumes, 
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Bo mm, and not the less 8O | 


The Boy's Birthday Book ; a Collection of Tales, Essays, and Narrative of 
Adventure. By Mrs. 8. C. Hall, William Howitt, Augustus Mayhew, Thomas 
Miller, and George Augustus Sala, Illustrated with nearly one hundred 
criginal engravings. 

Edith Grey; or, Ten Years Ago. By Charlotte Bonomi. 

Eestaties of Genius. By J. W. Jackson. 

The Climate of Brighton, By William Kebbell, M.D., Physician to the Sussex 
County Hospital. 

Erercises adapted to the new and complete Course of Grammatical and 
Idiomatic Studies of the French Language. By Auguste Aigre de Charente. 

The Civil Service List for September, 1859: containing Office Lists and 
Salaiies; Certificated Appointments from 1855; Superannuation List ; Gene- 
ral Alphabetical List; — ~s of Useful Information. 

New Eprrions. 

Glaucus ; or the Wonders of the Shore. By Charles Kingsley, F.R.S., F.L.8., 
X&c., Author of *‘ Westward Ho!” “ Hypatia,” &c. Fourth edition, corrected 
and enlarged, with coloured illustrations. 





LITERARY NEWS. 

It is stated that the Duke of Devonshire has permitted four eminent 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries to make a careful investigation of 
the Collier folio of Shakespeare, in order to settle finally the question of 
its genuineness. ‘The book is at present withdrawn from the British 
Museum, and in the hands of his Grace's solicitor. 

Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte, the well-known linguist, has just 
issued from his Bayswater press a catalogue of the works edited and 
printed by him in the various dialects of Europe. Among the more re- 
cent of these are the Canticles in Basque ; the Gospel of St. Matthew in 
the patois of Venetia, Milan, Naples, and Bergamo; and the Song of 
Solomon in the dialects of the Scotch Lowlands, Cumberland, Newcastle, 
and Westmoreland. 

A reissue of the beautiful octavo edition of the English Dramatists, 
originally published by the late Mr. Edward Moxon, is announced by 
Messrs. Routledge and Co., to whom the remaining stock and copyright 
of the series has lately been sold. 

A work of great interest, Mr. Otto Wenkstern’s History of the War 
in Hungary in 1848 and 1849, is announced by Messrs. Parker and Son 
for immediate publication. We have reason to believe that in this work 
justice will at last be done to the memory of the brave and unfortunate 
General Guyon. 

Several New York papers mention the rumour of an expected visit of 
our Poet Laureate to America, in the course of next autumn. It is stated 
that Mr. Tennyson’s health has latterly been feeble, and that his medical 
advisers have counselled a voyage across the Atlantic. 

A new Literary Institution has been lately started under the name of 
‘“* The London Arabic Literary Fund,” with the object of establishing an 
Arabic newspaper in London, and of printing Arabic books for gratuitous 
distribution. The originator of this project, Mr. Antonius Ameuney, a 
Syrian gentleman who has studied at King’s College, is sanguine that by 
means of his undertaking the influence of the English in Arabia, whic 
has laterly given way to that of the French, may be successfully re- 
established. 

A new edition of the collected works of Frederick the Great of Prussia, 
“revised by a commission of the Royal Academy of Berlin,” and pub- 
lished by order of the Prince Regent, has just appeared at Berlin. This 
edition is in thirty volumes 8vo., and contains several new letters of 
Frederick, making the sum total of these 3089. The work is published 
by R. Decker and Co., at the price of fifty-five thalers. 

A translation into French of the songs of Heinrich Heine, by M. 
Nancey, has just appeared in Berlin under the title of ‘ Poésies Choisies 
de Henri Heine.” The mother of Heine died on the 3d of September at 
Ilamburg, in the arms of her son, Gustavus Heine, editer and proprietor 
of the Fremdenblatt, She was nearly ninety years old, and not only 
celebrated on account of her son’s fame, but as being herself one of the 
most eminent ‘ femmes d’esprit ” of Germany. 

The Berlin Tvlészeitung denies the statement made by many German 
and English newspapers, of the library of Alexander yon Humboldt 
having been sold to Lord Bloomfield on account of the trustees of the 
British Museum. The paper adds that several gentlemen are still busy 
making a catalogue of the library, which will not be finished before the 
end of December, the books turning out to be much more numerous than 
was at first believed. 

M. Charles Blane, brother of Louis Blanc, has just issued the first part 
| of a magnificent work, edited by him, and entitled “ L’(uvre complet 
de Rembrandt.” It contains some forty engravings, in the highest style 
of art, of the chef d’euvres of the great Flemish painter, besides a bio- 
graphical and critical commentary and a complete catalogue of all his 
works. 

A book has just been published by Amyot, Paris, under the title of “La 
Croatie et la Confédération Italienne,”’ which tries to draw the attention 
of the publie of Western Europe to the state of the countries on the lower 
Danube. It is asserted that unless the races of these regions be united 
under some political form like the proposed Italian Confederation, a 
general European war will be the consequence. The work, of which M. 
Le6éuzon Le Due is said to be the author, is very ably written. 

M. Emile de Girardin has come forth with a new pamphlet, entitled 
“ec Désarmement Européen.” The only chances of preserving peace, 
according to the author, lie in a general and immediate disarmament of 
all the nations of Europe. But how this is to be brought about, he ab- 
stains from saying. 

‘Napoleon III. en Italie; deux Mois de Campagne,” is the title of a 
volume of history, by M. Jules Richard, which appeared this week at 
Paris. It pretends to be nothing more than an exact diary of the Italian 
campaign, the facts of which the author gathered from the best available 
sources, Austrian as well as French. 

It is a “sign of the times” worth mentioning that a “‘ Revue Spirite,” 
containing reports of table-turning, spirit-rapping, and other like mani- 
festations, has been recently established at Paris. 

Another “sign of the times,” but of a far more cheerful nature, is that 
the works of the Polish poet Mickiewiez, the mere reading of which was 
formerly prohibited under penalty of exile to Siberia, have just been re- 
printed at a St. Petersburg press, under the very eyes of the Czar. 

The well-known Flemish poet, Prudens van Duyse, has published a 
| new epic poem in eight cantos, the hero of which is Jacob van Artevelde, 
the Cromwell of the Netherlands, 
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Ghe Gheatres. 


We are now within sight of the winter theatrical season ; the re- 
opening, in quick succession, of no less than three houses, besides the 
English Opera under Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison, being already an- 
nounced. Mr. Augustus Harris, now manager of the Princess’s Theatre, 


will lead the way, on Saturday next (24th), with his sal/e freshly | 


decorated, and a new drama and fécrie upon his stage. On the following 
Monday (26th) the New Adelphi Theatre will be reopened by Mr. 
Webster, and five days afterwards (Saturday, Oct. 1), Mr. F. Chatterton 
will commence operations as the manager of the St. James's, to which 
he will admit the public at reduced prices. 


The engagement of Mr. Charles Mathews at the Haymarket terminates | 


tonight, when that gentleman will take his benefit, and play the cha- 
racter of Paul Pry. Miss Amy Sedgwick will reappear on Monday. 





Parisian THEATRICALS, 

An old favourite of the French stage, Zowis XJ., is now shown at the 
Porte Saint Martin, under an entirely new aspect, that is to say, in his 
youth. The action of the play in which he figures, and which is entitled 
La Jeunesse de Louis XI., commences in the year 1441, when Charles 
VII., thanks to the Maid of Orleans, has taken his seat on the throne of 
France. The discontented nobles, headed by the Dauphin, Louis, are 
engaged in the revolt, which goes by the name of the ‘ Pragucrie,” but 
Margaret, the Scottish wife of the Dauphin, hopes to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between the father and son. ‘The escort, while she is engaged on a 


mission of peace, is attacked by a band of marauders, and she merely | 


owes her safety to the devotion of a young archer, named Raoul. The 
king, proving victorious over the malcontents, the Praguerie is sup- 
ressed, and the worst of the ringleaders, the so-called Bastard of 

‘ourbon, is sentenced to be hanged. Here arises a new cause of dis- | 
satisfaction to the nobles, who regard a death by the cord inflicted on | 
one of their order as an insult to the entire body. Louis is resolved to 
save Bourbon, and accordingly introduces himself into the fortress 
where he is confined, but is disappointed at discovering in the place of | 
the regular guard, Jamet du Tillay, whom he could certainly have | 
bribed, the young archer, Raoul, who is thoroughly incorruptible, and 
would even slay the tempter with his dagger, did not Margaret save her 
husband by suddenly appearing at the place of danger. Raoul recog- 
nizes in Margaret the lady whom he once rescued from lawless assailants, 
but of whose rank he was previously ignorant, and a tender intelligence 
—Platonic of course—arises between the princess and her preserver, 
which is not unnoticed by Jamet du Tillay. Jamet himself has enter- 
tained a passion for Margaret, and now he finds an additional cause of 
rancour against Raoul, who is made a knight, and overthrows him at 
a tournament. He lures the young man into Margaret’s apartment by 
means of a forged letter, and betrays him to the Dauphin; but the wily 
prince feigns perfect ignorance, for he is engaged in new conspiracies, 
and Raoul, who is rising in influence, will be a useful ally. When, 
however, the discovery is made that Raoul is his twin brother, and that 
his father intends to punish his disobedience by leaving the throne to a 
rival, the time for a new course of policy has come. Margaret is dying, 
and at her death-bed he discovers Raoul, whom he causes to be killed 
in his presence. As for the old king, who enters after the commission of | 
this last atrocity, he mects him with unequivocal defiance. He has | 
merely slain the lover of his wife, and if his father consigns him to the 
scaffold, the royal family will be utterly extinguished. Charles is con- | 
vinced by his reasoning, and bowing his head in sorrow, concludes the ! 
play with these lines— 

‘* A mon tour, maintenant! frappe done, cour de bronze ! 
C’est 14 mon chatiment! Tu seras Louis Onze!” 

The piece, it will be seen, is in verse, and therefore not after the usual | 
fashion of the Porte Saint Martin. The author is M. Jules Lacroix, who 
may be classed among the more literary dramatists of the French stage, 
being the author of the version of @dipus that was played some time 
ago, and joint author of Valeria, the Roman tragedy that acquired a 
transient celebrity in the days of poor Rachel. 

Two light pieces have been brought out at the Palais Royal. One, by 
MM. Varin and Laurencin, is called Les Turlututaines de Francoise, and 
shows the confusion into which a respectable houschold is thrown by the 
madly jealous love of a maid-servant for a pigman; the other, by MM. 
Mare Michel and A. Choler, is called Les Meli Milo de la Rue Me slay, 
and turns on an indescribable labyrinth of blunders, in the midst of 
which Ravel Vignes is the chief personage. 

The aggregate receipts of the Parisian places of amusement during the | 
month of August amounted to 643,881f. 15c., being an increase of 
181,207f. 70c. on those of July. The advance by which this figure is 
produced is to be found in all the four items of Imperial theatres, se- 
condary theatres, concerts, and curiosities. 


Music. 

The “Tonic Sol-fa Association” seems to grow and flourish. Nothing 
can show more clearly the great and increasing interest excited by the 
proceedings of this body, than the immense influx of visitors drawn to 
the Crystal Palace on Wednesday by the announcement of the “ Juve- 
nile Festival” given by the Association on that day. Nothwithstanding 
the unpropitious state of the weather, above 20,000 persons were pre- 
sent. The entertainment was very similar to that of last year. The 
choir, which consisted of 4000 boys and girls, and about 1000 adults, 
filled the great Handel Festival orchestra; the children, who were 

upils of the numerous schools in and near the metropolis, where music 
is popularly taught according to “the Sol-fa system,” singing the treble 
and alto parts, while the grown-up persons, connected with those schools 
as teachers or otherwise, sang the tenor and bass. 

The selection of music was, on the whole, judicious. It was made up 
of psalms, chorales, and hymns, with some secular choruses and part- 
songs; intermingled with organ performances by Miss Elizabeth Stir- 
ling, a musician of singular attainments in the highest branch of her art. 
Several pieces were of too claborate and complex construction for so 
great a multitude of youthful singers ; but the performance on the whole 
was surprisingly good; and in those pieces where the harmony was 
plain, broad, and simple, the effect was both grand and beautiful. © Most 
of the pieces were well known and familiar, but two of them were in- 
teresting novelties—the Association's Prize-Glees of this season. The 





| a new process, invented by Mr. Fox Talbot, for developing the photograph 


| affected by the light, the result being somewhat analagous to etching. 


| by its means, perfectly stable photographs of paintings or other works of art 


| the photograph being of such small dimensions that the inscriptions om the 


| his business operations ; and another, that in the occupation of M. Seerctan, 


first was ‘The Fern and the Foxglove,” composed by the late Johann 
Ruprecht Diirrner, whose untimely death is felt as a great loss to the 
musical world. It was his last composition; and it is a striking circeum- 
stance that he was found dead in his bed on the morning of the 10th of 
June last, before the prize had been awarded to him. It is a charming 
glee, in a clear, English style, and will be welcome to every lover of our 
own national vocal harmony. The other, “‘ The Fisherman,” by Benjamin 
Congreve, is in a style of unpretending simplicity, but pleasing and ex- 
pressive withal. The words are Charles Mackay’s :—‘“ What joy attends 
the fisher’s wife,”—for which he himself has written music, a circum- 
stance of which Mr, Congreve probably was not aware. * 

It cannot be doubted that the Tonic Sol-fa method of notation is at- 
tended with great advantages in teaching vocal music in its simpler 
forms. Ifthe Association do not pitch their aim too high—if they do 
not place this method in an antagonistic position to the beautiful system 
which has been matured by the experience of centuries—if they are con- 
tent to look upon their own method as an aid in the acquirement of the 
notation in universal use, and which mst be learned by every student of 
| music,—their labours will certainly be of great value. But their whole 
objects may be defeated by too much ambition. 


fiur rts, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, 
Some time since we borrowed from the Photographie News the account of 


on a metal print, so as to reproduce it in the form of an engraving. The 
process, as we believe we have explained, consists in the application of 
acids and other chemical agencies to a plate already photographically 
As the Photographic News observes, however, the two processes are really 
distinct ; in the case of etching, the plate is cased with a substance un- 
influenced by acid; the engraver scratches that substance with his tovls, 
and thus exposes the plate more or less to the action of the acid; the re- 
sult being strictly proportionate to the skill of the artist, but from the 
nature of the materials always imperfect. In Mr. Fox Talbot's process 
chemistry is the sole agent between the object itself and the engraving. 

‘The subject of the photoglyph in question is a view of a portion of the 
Tuileries, re by Messrs. Soulier and Clouzard, and is well calculated to 
put Mr, Fox Talbot’s newly-discovered process to a severe test. It may be 
advisable here, perhaps, to recapitulate brietly the substance of the descrip- 
tion of his process, published by us some months back, for the benefit of the 
numerous subscribers who have since joined. . . . 

‘It appears to us that in this discovery the long-sought for carbon pro- 
cess is found. There can be no sort of question that prints from a photo- 
graph on a steel or copper plate are permanent, since they have the same 
guarantee of permanency as the print of our books, which has already en- 
dured in some cases for a very great number of years; and this cannot be 
said of the so-called carbon prints exhibited at the competition for the 
Luynes prize, to say nothing of the inferiority of these latter in an artistic 
yoint of view. The extent to which a plate engraved by this process may 
Ve made available, is almost unlimited. The plate from which the photo- 
glyph we give away this week was printed is of copper. This, after being 
engraved by Mr. Fox Talbot, was steel-faced. The result of this process is 
to give us a plate which might be used for printing any number of proofs, 
on the simple condition of having the steel-facing renewed as soon as the 
present coating of steel shows signs of wear. ; 

** By means of photoglyphy a fac-simile of any rare engraving or manu- 
script may be multiplied to any extent, with the certainty that these fac- 
similes are not liable to fade. A most important consideration in estimating 
the value of this discovery is the extreme comparative cheapness with which, 


may be produced. A photograph at present is a somewhat costly article, 
which necessarily follows from the expensive nature of some of the chemicals 
employed, and the time and labour involved in its production ; but when 
photographs ean be printed with printers’ ink, with the same facility as from 
a metal plate engraved in the ordinary manner, without the preliminary 
cost of engraving, there can be no reason why the most beautiful prints 
should not be sold at a price but little above the cost of the paper on which 
they are printed. Not only has this method of engraving a vast advantage over 
the ordinary process as regards cheapness, but it has the additional and most 
important advantage of giving a perfectly faithful reproduction of the scene or 
object without omitting the most minute details, In proof of this, we may 
refer to one of the photoglyphs we issued to our readers some months back. 
This was a view of the Place Henri IV., from the opposite side of the Seine, 


fronts of the houses could not be distinguished with the naked eye; yet, 
on the application of a magnifying power, we obtained the information that 
one of the buildings was that in which M. Chevalier, optician, carrie’ on 


who is deseribed as an ingénieur opticien. This microscopical minuteness 
of delineation will render it of great value in the reproduction of anatomical 
photographs—a matter in which every individual may be interested. The 
cost of a complete set of photographs of all the various organs, &e., of the 
human body, taken by the ordinary process, would be so expensive as to 
place them beyond the reach of most medical men just commencing practice, 
which is the very time when they most need to keep the knowledge they 
have acquired fresh in their memory ; but when multiplied by this mode of 
printing, cheapness would be secured without the slightest sacrifice of accu- 
racy or minuteness. 

‘In reproducing photographs of maps, either on a large or reduced scale, 
it is caleulated to be of essential service. This branch of photography is 
practised now to a considerable extent, but at a cost which would be \ Ty 
materially lessened by employing the photoglyphie process, because for all 
commercial purposes the reduced or enlarged photograph bas to be e pied 
by the engraver on a steel plate, which is rendered unnecessary by the 
process under consideration. We beg to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to this cireumstanee. There are excellent photographers in the Go- 
vernment service who are perfectly able to test the value and utility of this 
process, and a small portion of the sum annually expended in photogrophi 
manipulations in the different offices, would be sufficient to prove the su- 
perior advantages of the photoglyphically-engraved plate over the ordinary 
glass negative.” 

The print in question has been sent to us; its size is 6 inches high by 
64 wide; the style of the architecture is very ornate; the view comprises 
some thirty-one windows, several figures of different sizes, in high or low 
relief; many columns, fluted and claborately ornamented in the capital; 
a clock-face, with a variety of other objects. The grand entrance is 


ng. 


open, and the eye can see through to a corresponding arch, with a grating 





* These two Glees are published, in a cheap and handsome form, by Nov llo. 
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Of course the reader will perceive that the en- 
graving is microscopic in its minute: yet it is what an artist would 
call very broad in the light and shadow The “treatment” is as grand 
and massive as it could be in a picture by one of the old masters, 
Ithough the details are marked out with the exactness of a Gerard Dow. 
We will point to an excellent example. 
these qualities combined. The upper windows are divided into six 


September 


he opposite side, 











squares, each with its pane of glass; behind are curtains of some kind of 


stuff, the curtains being as you almost always see in France, rather 
tightly bound back to the curtain-pins. They are therefore fluted, and 
a shadow falls upon them from the upper part of the window. The 
upper pane of glass is perhaps the twelfth of an inch high; throngh one 
pane we discern five or six logitudinal folds in the curtain, with roe - 
two flat spans; each fold delic ately drawn, with its own light and shade ; 
at the top a soft shadow falls over the whole, e shibiting the 
dations from the reflection to the full depth of shade ; all painted, 
were, as broadly as Titian, and as softly * Meeris. And the entire pic- 
ture is executed in the same style. Here, Nature, and the whole gallery 
of art, can be mirrored in an engraving executed with a niceness that is 
denied ss the engraver’s hand, and all at a price such as machinery can 
work at. The engraving before us decidedly marks photoglyphy as aa 
estat tishod success, 
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BIRTHS, 
On the 3ist of August, at Malta, the Lady Frederic Kerr, of a danghter. 
Ou the 4th of September, at Woolwich, the Wife of Captain W. F. Wal 


Royal Artillery, of a son. 
On the 7th, at Maids Mc 

finglield, of a daughter. 
On the 10th, at Gayton, 

“s s 


reton Lodge, Buckinghamshire, the Hon, Mrs. Edward 





Norfolk, the Wife of the Hon, and v. John Harbord, 


n-the-ILill, the Wife of Gustave 
Surrey, th ty of George Mo 


Masson, Esq., 
Watt, Esq., of Eaton 


the 12th, at Harrow- i al 
l2th, at Streatham, 


, of ason, 








nham, of a son, 


Ox tre 12th, at York, the Wife of Captain the Hon, T. A. Pak 
MARRIAGES, 
{ the 6th of Septem) at Taplow Church, by the Riv. Lord 


» Rev. Seymour N ville, third son of the late Dean of Win 
tte Neville Grenville, to Agnes Mary, youngest daughter 
Proby, Canon of Windsor and Vicar of Twic! 





“uham. 









On the Sth, by special licence, the Lord William Godolphin Os born unzest 
son of the Duke of Le« aoe Mary Catherine, only danghter of John He E=q., 
of V ttlesford, ‘ambri lgeshire, aud granddaughter of the late Thomas hi id 
Littell, Esq., of Shady c amps, and Harsten, in the said ounty. 

Ox the Sth, at St. Peter's Church, Eaton Square, by the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean of York, Thomas Francis Freemantle, Esq., eliest son of the Right ’ 


















The 3 F. Freemantle, Bart., of Swanbourne, Buckinghamshire, to Leds 
Henrietta Scott, second dangiter of the late Earl of Eldon, 

Ga the 8th, at All Saints’ Church, Knightsbridge, by the Very Rev. the D o 
Bristol, uncle of the bride, Hugh Lindsay Antrobas, Esq., second son of sir Ea- 
mund Antrobus, Bart., to Mary, daug r of the i Admiral Sir Charles Adis, 
K.C.B. 

( » Sth, by special license, at Belton, near Grantham, by the Hon, and Rev. 
Richard Cust, Coleone! Clark Nennedy, C.B., son of M General Cl 1 ¥. 
C.B. and K.H., to Charlotte Isabella Cust, daughte Ilon. Lieut.-¢ 1 ( 
and niece to the Dake of Bueclenech, 

ithe 8th, at the parish church, Llanfairarybryn, Liandovery, Herb fourth 

son of George Crawshay, Esq., of Montague Street, and ( rine y Hatch, Mid Ne - 

sex, to Mary, only daughter of Capt. Lewes, of G lanbrane Park, Carmarthenshire. 
: ~ 2 





Pembri welvn Davies, 





3th, at Llanstinan Church, 





re r of Christ Church, St. Marylebone, and Fellow of Tri nity Col ihe unbridg 
to Mary, eldest daughter of the Hon, Mr. Justice Ci iptow, of ist 
and Hyde Park Square, London. 
e 13th, by special license, at Arley Chapel, C! Ww " Iward 
surviving son of Sir Theodore Brine! i 





e, eldest daughter of Rowland E. Egert 
DEATHS. 




















On the 3d of September, at Islington, in his eighty-ci¢hth year, Joseph Hugl 
Elughes, surgeon in the Royal Navy The deceased was grandson and heir of 
Georze Baron Sempill and Eliott stown, of Renfrew, N.B. The baronial estates 
were f ted as a consequence of the great Rebellion of 1745, 

the Sth, at Walliscote, near Reading, Caroline Matilda, wife of Vice-Admiivral 

4 Vowler, of Walliscotte, Oxon, aged seventy years, 

On the 7th, Professor Artl my Henfrey, PLR. 

Da tl ¢ 8th, at Scarborough, Hk mn. and Rev. Edward Foyle Nelson, fourth sqn of 
the | Thomas, Earl Nelson, aged twenty-five. 

Ox the 8th, the Hon. John George Charles Fox Sirangways, of Brickworth House, 
near Salisbury. 

e 10th, aged sixty-nine, at his residence, Westbourne Park Villas, George 
*, Esq , Librarian at the Colonial Office, Dow ning . 
Lo 10th, at Acton Park, Wrexham, Ceneral in vt Heory Cunliffe, 





id Bart., C.B., of her Majesty's Indian Army, in the seventy-fifth vear of his 
a the 10th, in 13, Vicarage Garden 
., aged thirty-four. 

the 10th, at Bodelwyddan, of congestion of the brain, brought on by whooeping- 
h, Sir John Hay Williams, Bart., in his sixty-sixth year. - 

the Ith, at her residence, in Green Street, Grosvenor Square, the Hon. Lady 


Luailey, widow of the late General the Hon. Sir William Lumley, G.C.B, 


, Kensington, Jessie, Wife of Joseph Bonomi, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, SEPTEMBER 13. 
Bankrupts.—James Bouirno Gooarn and Ricuarp Veare, London Wal! 
manufacturers—Ricuarp Nicuorson, Much Hadham, Hertfordshire, agricultural 
merchant—Frepenick Bosurit, High Street, Southwark, seedsman—Davip Gaur, 
oolwich, grocer—Nicnoras Corrssy and Pavur Maximos, Threadneedle Street, 
merchants—Joun Wasees i MILTON, Birmingham, stock-broker —WiILuiAM Hook- 
way, L landaff, Glamorganshive, builder—Hexay Grant, Gardiff, ship-chandler 


mantle- 














Owen Evans, Liverpool, inn-keeper, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Garvxen, Glasgow, builder—M*‘Fepnrtes, Kil wk, 
shoemaker—Camrnect, Culloden, Inverness, brick-manufacturer—lovsron, Glase 
gow, builder—-Davisox, Barrowstounness, commission-merchant—Gray, Edin- 
burgh, ladies’ shoe-manufacturer—Henpeuson, Alloa, boot-merchant—Granyt, 


Glasgow, carriage-hirer, 
rROM THE LONDON 
Bankrupts.—Urxry Acuiiy, 


SEPTEMBER 16, 
Jounxn Acuity, Great 


GAZETTE, 


otherwise Henry 





Street, shoemaker—Wititim Ronrins, St. John Street, carpenter—Hrxny Joun 
Wanina, Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, window-glass-dealer—Wiitam At 

ston, liigh Row, Silver Street, Notting Hill, draper mun Crawronp Witsox, 
Wood Street, City, warehouseman—Epuunxy Sxoox, Bath, pork-butcher—-Joun 





Suawcnort H AMILTON, auctioneer—Huxnry Drorraxn, Man- 


ster, merchant. 


Kingston-upon-Hall, 





PRIC ES CUR RENT. 


BRITISH F v NDS. (Closing Prices.) 


turd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wedues., Thurs, elaye 
$ per Cont Consols........ 95} 4 5} 
Ditto for Account ....... 94 bd 53 
3 per Cents Reduced ..... ae 





New 3 per Cents 
Long Annuities 
Annuities 1835 





Bank Stock, 9 per Cent it a = 
India Stock, 10! per Cent swansea ta a -— 

exchequer Bills, 1}¢. per diem...... 24 22 23 
Exchequer Bonds, 1851 .... ao _ — -—— ji— 
Tndia Bonds 4 per Cent a —— = od 6 





We will describe an instance of 


SPECT 








ATOR. 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official — during the Week beh Friday Evening.) 





















































































Austrian ......sesee000+-5p-Ct. —— , French ..... 
Belgian .. ° ‘ | 99% Mexican .. 21) 
Ditto -— Peruvian ... — 
Brazilia | 1033 Portuguese 18 464 
Buenos Ayres 77 | Russian llle 
Chilian .. 104 | Sardinian 893 
Danish . —— | Spanish ........... 40h 
ae 3 _ Ditto New De 34) 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 65} | Ditto Passive 1 
Si sindhsaanhiteeseuda os 101} Turkish..... 83} 
French ..cccccccccccees 3 — | Gof | Venezuela........ 37 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening 
Rarcwavs— Baxnxs— 
Bristoland Exeter.......+ eveee 98 } Australasiam ........eeeeeeeeees 81 
Caledonian.........000. ! 85) | British North American StF 
Chesterand Holy he ad. = | niet ° 62 
Eastern Counties 54) Colonial —— 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. ee 733 Commercial ofl ondo ooeceses -— 
Glasgow and South Weste m.. —— } Eagl. Scotsh.& A Ustralian Ghta. 16 
Great Northern... 101} | London ........+ - 
Great South. and West Tre land. los |} London and County. ‘ 
Great Western..........+ee0ee- 594 London Chrtd. Enk. of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. . 95) | London Joint Stock...... ° 3 
— | London and Westminster . 5 
12 National Bank ......++0++ — 
Gah National Provincial _— 
London and North-Western 934 } New South Wales. 49 
London and South Western....; 92 } Oriental ......+.. 4 
Manchester, Sheffield ,& Line oln 35} | Provincial of Ire} -_— 
Midland .....cccccesccccsccvess 104; | South Austrailia... 3 
Midland Great Western (Ireland —_— Union of Australi 4s 
Werth Britigh. ..c.ccccccses 5s} zz nion of London 26) 
North-Easter —he rwick. Ly | | Unit ° ° . _ 
North-Eastern—York.......... Ta Western Bi wank ‘of L ondon cveves -— 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolve re 32 | Docks 
Scottish Central ........++6+ -— | Bast and West India .......+05+ a3 
Scottish Midland........ —_ S BRE cccccecccs ‘ — 
South Eastern and Dover. 7 |} S&t. Katherine a 
Eastern of France | Victoria .. -- 
East Indian ‘ ‘ MisceLLANrous— 
Geelong and Melbourne ° Australian Agricultural.......- a 
Grand Trunk of Canada, British American Land, -— 
Great Indian Peninsu . . 105) 
Great Western of Canada ... ! 1 
Paris aud Lyons ......++++ eb | 100) 
| ae — 
-- London Dise munt . eevee ° “ 
° -— National Dis ount. oveesrecseeee oa 
Ditto st pg del Re 10} Peninsular and Oriental Sicam 753 
Cobre Copper. 46) Royal Mail Steam.. 52 
oe South Australian 34) 


Khymney Irou 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria,cap. 32, for the weck ending 
on Wednesday the ith day of September 1359. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
£20,891,685 Government Debt.......ceee. 


Notes issued coccssceesceceee 
| Other See urities.. 





Gold Coin and Lulilion cece 
| Bilver Bullion.........+cec008 - 
£30,891,635 | £20,594,685 
v 


EPARTMENT 
Government Securitics(inela 
ding Dead Weight Annuity 


BANKING 
Propriet 7 553 ,000 


yrs’ Capital. ....++. 
Rest eee ° 







£11,220,018 





Public Dey | Other Securities. . 18,957,161 
Other De posits oecvcccsons Notes.......+. : 9,534,325 
Seven Daysand other Bills . Gold and Silver Coin ...... eee 








£40,712,6i1 2,641 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct. 


METALS Per ton 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 © .. £0 0 
Iron, Welsh Bers.... 615 ©.. 7 
Lead, British Pig ... 23 10 0... 2410 0 
Steel, Swedish Kheg.. 18 10 0 .,. ) 


BULLION. Per oz. 
zn Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 
AT DOUMATS ce ccccsececeee - 0080 
Standard........ 0 5 Ij 


Forei 
Mexic 
Silver in Bars, 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 16. 











ss 8 ‘. 8. s ‘ ‘ 
Wheat,R. 0. 40tods Fine ...... 45to48 PFine...... 64to066 Indian Corn 33 
Pine ...... 44—46 Foreign, R. 37 — 50' Peas, Hog Oats, Feed.. D4 
Red, New. 36—40 White F. 5 Maple 
IM@ ..e00. 41-48 ee Whit . 
White Old 12—46 Hlue. ° 
Vine ...... 46—50 Malting . ee Beans, Ticks a7 - — 42 
New...... 38—44 Malt, Ord... 56—63 Harrow. +. 4-18 





WEEKLY AVERAGE S8IX-WEEKS AVERAGE 





















{ 
For the Week ending Sept. 10. | Per Qr. (imperia!) of Pngiand and w ales. 
Wheat..... 42s. 24.) Rye ....... Sis. 64, Wheat .... 435. %¢, e t, 
Barley..... 33 9 | Beans......41 3 | Baricy.... 31 2 
Outs .ccccee 33 0 Peas....... 37 10 | Oats...... 24 9 : 
OUR. PROVISIONS 
Town -made.... --per sack 43s. to 46s.| Butter—Rest Fresh, lis. Od. doz 
Seconds... — 37 Carlow, 5/. 10s, to 5/. 12°. per ewt 
Essex and Su Racon, Irish . ° . 565. — Be, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 29 — 31 Cheese, Cheshire, fine 74 — 80 
American ramet barrel 4 - == — 72 
° ° — 96 
Eggs, French, per 120, Ss Cd. io Te. Gd. 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
yee MARKET.” | 


Heaw or Carttr at tas 


Newoate ano LeaDENnBatt.* 
‘ s CaTTLe-MARAET 










s. a. ‘ 
Beef... 3 2to3 l0tod 2 2 to ‘ 6to5 0 | wt Thursday, 
Ssaepen 36—-40— 6 4—410—5 4/ Beasts.. ° i,292 
v e 30—3 6—4 4 Oo—4 6— 410, Sheep.. . obo 

3 0—40-—4 8 44—4 6—410/ Calves.. sees at 
Lamb . 44—-4 6—5 O 2.4. 5 O—5 C—E6 O! Pigs... 350 «0+. 200 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets..... . G2. to Os. | Down Tegs .......++- perlb. 19d. to 2d. 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 0 —_ 0 Half-bred Wethers ......0005. 16 = 17 
s 0 —* 0 | Leicester Fleeces... -vw=— i 
Farnham ditto ...... eseecese o— 0 Combing Skins ... 6... -6ceceee iu — 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
Wauirecuaret. 


HAY AND STRAW. 
SMirHFIRLD. 





Hay, Good cecccesee 758. 00 BIB ceceeeeeoes — to Sis... 
Inferior - si — ° 5 — 7 
New . = — 0 

Clove no — 108 — 110 

Wheat Straw eocece © 25 — 80 cacccsccsee 26 — 32 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 3¢.to 59. 64, 
Brandy, Best Brands..... 7 5 — 8 7 
Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. © 


GROCERIES | 
Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb, 2s. 3d. to 2+. 6d.! 
. 2 5 


Congou, fine —2 













Pekoe, tower) ‘4 o-—s6 0 
In bon’—Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 35 0 — c8 6 
Coffee, fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d.,; Guano, ce perton.250 0 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ......-- 53s. Od. to 56s. Od.) Tallow P. i . 





in bond) 63s. Od. to 82°. 0d.) 
20s. Od. to 25s. 6d. 
ge.. 265. Sid. 

.. 128. 6d. to 17s. Od 


Cocoa, Trinidad 
ae e, Ame.dr.Carolina., 
ugar, Muscovado, a 
West indiaMolass 8 
POTATOES 

Kent and Essex Regents. . tc 
Shaws.... 


Engi sh re finc a: 
SOW. cceeceee 
Linseed Oil..... . 
Cocoa -nut Oil . 
Palm Oi seee 
Linseed Oi! cake, ‘pe r ton 
Coals es . 
DOOR. eee 


To 
Rape Oil, 








on. Os.to Os. 
o-— 0 
York Regents.. o— @ 


Scete ” 
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HE CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


of ART at SOUTH KENSINGTON, for MALE and 
FEMALE STUDENTS, and METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS 
of ART at 37, Gower Street, for Female Classes only, and at 
Spitalfields, Crispin Street; Finsbury, William Street, Wil- 
mington Square ; St. Thomas Charterhouse, Goswell Street ; 
Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road ; St. Mar 
tin's-in-the-Fields, Castle Street, Long Acre; Lambeth, St. 
Mary's, Princes’ Road ; Hampstead, Dispensary Building ; 
Christ Church, St. George’ s-in-the-East, Cannon Street, will 
reopen on Monpay, the 3d of Ocronrr. 

Application for admission, prospectuses, or any other in 














formation, to be made at the schools in each district, and at | 


South Kensington. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

67 and 68, Harley Street, W.—Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 1853, for the General Education of Ladies and for 
granting Certificates of Knowledge. 

Visitor—The Lord Bishop of Loxpos 
Principal—The Very Rey. the Dean of Wesruinsten. 
Lady Resident—Miss Panny. 

The Classes of this College will meet for the MICHAEL- 
MAS TERM on Monnay, Ocronen 3d. The Preparatory 
Class or School for Girls under thirteen, will open on Mon 
DAY, Serremper 26th. Arrangements are made for the re- 
ception of Boarders. Prospectuses, with full particulars as 
to Fees, Subjects, Scholarships, &c., ma ay be obtained on 
application to Mrs. Witiiams at the Colle Office 

B. H. PLU MP TRE, M.A., 


Gi VERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 

y and of SCLENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 

SIR RODERICK INPEY MURCHISO 
M.A., F.R.S., &e. 











Dean. 





N, D.C.L., 


During the which will commence on 
the 3d Ocrosen, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 
CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., PRLS, &e. 
METALLURGY. By Jous Pencs, M.D., F.R.S. 
NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Huxcoey,F.R.S. 
MINE — . | By Wanixncroxs W. Suyvru, M.A., 
MINI . ‘ F.R.S. 
ante. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

——-. MECHANICS. By Roperr Wittrs,M.A., 

*.R.S. 


Session 1859-'60, 





- 





=e Pepe 


8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Sroxes, M.A., P.iR.S. 
INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. By 
SINNS 





The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo- 
ratories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two ar al pay- 
ments of 20/. 

Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hor- 
MANN, ata fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallu al Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Pracy. Tickets to separate Courses of 
Lectures are issued at 1/., Is. 1Os., and 2/. each. Officers 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
mining agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 
charges. 


















Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- | 


gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has ¢ 
Exhibitions, and others have also been establist 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 

) R. 


JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES 
Mr. John Bennett, 


ON A WATCH. 
F.R.A.8., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will I Wuar ro 
MAKE ANvd How vo Maxe Iv 






anted two 

















URE on a WATCH, 








Oct. Ist, Royal Arsenal, | Nov. 3d, Whittington Club. 
Woolwich. | ,, Sth, Bath 
» 2a, Chelsea Athenwum. | ,, 1th, : 
+» 4th, Guildford | 5p Beth, Young 
» llth, Slough. } Men's¢ ‘hri istian As- 
» 4th, Church School sociation 
masters’ Association » lth, Spicer Street 
» 18th, Southgate » 7th, Basingtoke 
» 25th, Sst Jarnabas | »» 23d, Acton 
Schools | Dee. Ist, Crosby Hall. 
26th, Suuth wark. » ldsth, Devizes 


Nov. 2d, Faversham. 

The Lecture will be illustrated by a great variety of 
Models and Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. 
Syllabuses can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheap 
side. 


y , r on 
][XPRoratruy.—pocTor Ww. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “* BEDSIDE LET- 
TERS ON HYDROPATIY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John- 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 
Establishmemt at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a halffrom the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers. 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 
week. 


a 4 
HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken ones aos room 
ATLAS W : 
all | Gas-f atters i in town and country 


URNITURE, W hat to 
Buy, How to Buy. COMPLETE “FURNISHING 
GUIDES, with all Explanations, and Ilustrated by 300 En- 
gravings, to be had, post free, of P. and 8. Ieyrus, City 
Furniture Warehouses, 91, 93, and 95, City Road. Goods 
delivered free to any part of the kingdom, and exchanged if 
not approved. Inspection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewood 
or Wainut Drawing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brus- 
sels Carpets, 2s. 3)d. per yard. 


y , r 7D . 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
Visitors to the Sea side and others exposed to the 
Seorching Rays of the Sun, and Heated Particles of Dust, 
will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most cooling and re- 




















Where to o Buy, 








re h re s } 
freshing [reparation for the Face and Skin, dispelling the | the Cod Liver Oil sold under his guarantee to be preferable 


Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, allaying all Heat and Ir- 
ritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
ottending restored elasticity of the skin. Freckles, tan- 
spots, es flushes, and discolourations, are eradicated 
of thes its —- cation, and give place toa clear and healthy state 
In cases of Sunburn or Stings of Insects, its 
virtues have long been acknowledged. Price 4s. Gd. and 
Ge. 6d. per bottle. 
Cavrion.—The words “‘ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” are 
om the wrapper, and their ——, “A. ROWLAND and 
SONS, in red ink. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, London 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


| thirty days’ sight upon the undermentioned Es 


THE SPECTATOR. 


{REAT EASTERN STEAM-SHIP.— 


Passengers proceeding to Canada or Western Ameyica 
can obtain Tickets for the Railway m Portland and also 
full informa 1 as to Routes, Fares, , over the American 
Continent, on application at the Offices of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Company of Canada, 21, Old Broad Street, London, 
E. C. 


y aN r 
YOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Tncorporated by Royal Charter, 1817. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply = 54, Old Broad Street, London 
EC. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 



















London, September 1, 1090. 


J E Ww 
I 


. , , y 
MODE OF ACQUIRING 
See the PROSPECTUS of the PUBLIC 
} COMPANY, 47, Charing Cros:, London, 
which describes the way to obtain 

10,0001. CONSOLS payable during LIFE ; or 
50001, CONSOLS payable at DEATH 
For a premium of One Guinea. No other charge nor lia 
bility. 
No Medical Examination 
quired, 
Male an! Female lives admitted on equal terms 
Applications for Prospectuses, Forms of Pro; 
be made to G. J. Farnance, Managing Director, at 
Chief Oftices, 47, Charing Cross, London. 
* Agents wanted throughout the United Kingdom. 


NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 

p COMPANY 

64, PRINCES STREET, EI 67, SACKVILLE 
STRI 






No references to friends re 








Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act 
1809 





New Assurances during the past year ..... 5 00 

Yielding in New Premiums . 6188 

Profit realized since the last septenmnial in- + joe poy 5 9 
vestige ee ie see 





MD ccccccsunerosccaccces 
Bonus declared of 1/. 5s. per cent pe 
opened prior to December 31st 18: 
Fire Premiums received in 1858,...........+ 
LONDON BOARD 
Sir Perea Lavninz, Alderman, Chairs 
Joun 1. Grennte, Pog., Deputy ch vi 
William Berradaile, Esq Archibald Coc hbern Esq. 
John Connell, Esq Peter Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C.J. Knowles, Esq. Q.C. 1 P.d.T. Pearse, Esq 
ALEXANDER Dontrt sq ancaster Place, Selicitor 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be 
the Office, 4, EW BANK BUILDIN 
LONDON, EC ROBERT STRAC 


















obtained at 
LOTHE UR Y, 
TAN, Seevetary 


‘OMME RCIAL BAN ‘KING COMPANY 
OF SYDNEY—NEW SOUTH WALES 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial L latur 
LONDON BOARD 
Joun Gicunist, Esq | Faeprrick Panstny, Esq 
‘nomas Wuistier Suir, Esq 
London Office, No. 33, Cornhill 
The London Board of Directors grant LE se merand Ol 
CREDIT payable on demand, and Bills of Bx ’ at 





















| of this Bank in the Colony of New South Wales 


SYDNEY ] YASS 
GOULBURN ! ALBURY 
WOLLONGONG. 

They also negotiate approved Bills upon the Australian 
Colonies, send out Bills of Collection, and transact every de 
scription of banking business with Australia, through the 
above-named establishments of the Bank in New South 
Wales and its Agents in Victoria, South Australia, and 
Tasmania. 


MORPETH 
MAITLAND 


THOMAS WHISTLER SMITH, 





33, Cornhill, Londen, E.C., August, 1859. 


Soe IETY for the DISCHARGE and 
\ RELIEF of PERSONS Sys RISONED for SMALL 
LAND and WALES, Esta 
tart of Romney 
ain Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S., P.S.A 

i, I 








DEBTS THROL GHOU Tr ENG 
blished 1772. 4 
Tree couren--leni 









| Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H, Harwood Harwo 


| 


Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of | 


Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER 


At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weonrspay, the 3d day of Avavsr 1859, the cases of 20 peti- 
tioners were considered; of which 18 were approved, ! in 
admissible, and 1 deferred for inquiry 
nee the meeting held on the 6th of Jriyv 5 
have been discharged from the prisons of England and 
Wales; the expense of whose liberation, including every 
charge connected with the Society, was 260/. 17s. 4d.; and 
the following benefaction received since the last report :— 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Willam Tuyll, per Messrs. Coutts.. A. £10 0 

Benefactions are rec eived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasu 1 _ k Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
the Secretary, No 7 Craven Str where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to support the 
charity, and where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 
in every month. WM. A. B. LUNN, Sex 


Debtors 



























DR. DE JONGH'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgiu 


IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF ut REN 


ARISING FROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 





is the most efficacious, the most p: able, and, from its ra 

pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economics] of 
all kinds Its immeasurable therapeutic superi« over 
every other variety is attested by innumerable s ancous 





testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of FE 
putation 









isq., M.D., F.1.S., late 
Lecturer on the Practice of Phy St. George's Medival 

School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at the 

South Kensington Museum, &c. &c 

* L believe that the purity and genuineness of this Oil is 
secured in its preparation by the personal attention of so 
good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. de 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on 
the Oil with which IT am acquainted. Hence I should deem 








te any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 
efficacy.” 

Sold onty in Ivrrriat Half-pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonou's sta 
and signature, WitnouT WHICH NONE Is GENUINE. IN THE 
rkovinces by respectable Chemists. 

IN LONDON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, W.C 


Cavtron.—St d Substitutions. 








ly resist prop 








tablishane nts | 





[September 17, 1859. 


(" CUSTOM HOUS E.—London, 
Serremeer, 1859. For SALE, by Order of the7He aon 
able the Commissioners of her Majesty’ s Customs, at the 
COMMERCIAL SALE ROOMS, 
Mincing Lane, on Wednesday 21st, Thurday 22d, Friday 2 
and Monday 26th September, 1859, at Twelve o'clock at 
Noon precisely, 


THE FOLLOWING G OODS FOR HOME CONSUMP 





ON, viz.— 
Arms } Lace Articles, 
Lrussels lace Loom Tapestry forCurtains 





| Microscopes, Mathema 








Instruments 
Mouldings, Orname ne 1,& 
Hraid. Musical Instruments, —_ 
Brandy } Flag volet ss 
Brooches. Flute 
Brushes ! V ietian. &e. 











Cambrie Handkerchiefs Organ (self-acting). 
© { Penholders 
Cartridges blan! | Pipe Stems and Pipes, & 
Perfumed Spirits. 
Orm & Portemonnaies. 
| Run. 
, &. | Shawls, Wov 
' I es ud | Spirits, plain and mixed 
j Silk Manufactures, Vv ~ 
Fmbroidery « Needlework Broad Stuffs, 
Collars, & | Chenilk 
Furniture, Buhl, Carved Fringes 
Wood, Inlaid, and Floren- | rrimmings, & 
tine Mosaic, viz.— Sugar 
. rea 
t & Timber 
is | Tooth Brushes. 
| Venetian, for Curtair 
Webbing, Elastic 
I waist mating 
Gold, Silver, &c. | Watches, Gold and Si 
t= | Whalet ne 
Rings Wine 
colets, & | Sn va ious other Goods 
Ivory Ornaments, & 


Por } 
payment of the 


NPORTATION, or fo 
Duties : 


HOME CONSUMPTION 
Sugar, Spirits, Tea, Wine, an 
other Goo 


For EXPORTATION only: Pla 
For the BENEFIT OF THE CROWN 


in and Sweetened Spirits 


Sugar, Spirits Xe 


The above goods may be viewed at the Queen's Ware 
Custom Tlouse, and at Custom House Quay, Thames Street 
at the Lond t. Katherine, and East and West India 





*ymacee Ground, Rotherhithe; Monday 19th 
20th September, 1859, from Ten o'% 

clock in the Afternoon, and on 
from Ten o'Clock in the Morn t 


Docks, and 'T 
ind Tuesday the 
in the Morning until Tar 
the Days of Sal 








Twelve o'Clock at Noon; the tasting of Spirits anc ne 
being restricted to the day of Sale as regards the 
1oUS 

Take Notic that Goods sold at this Sale, will not t , 
livered until after two el f the day on which t} 
are sold, and that no Lots can be paid for at the Office of the 
Receiver General after Two o'Clock in the Afternoon, anc 
that on the days of Sale money will not be received th 


Recciver General after Eleven o Clock in the Foreno 


Catalogues may be had at the Queen's Werchous 
Custom House, Thames Street, One Shilling cach 


oo ‘FIELD PATENT STAR CH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL I L pny. 
) , Ne y HER MAJESTY'’s LAUNDRESs 
rite FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USE) 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD FATENT STARCH, 
STE THAT Yor GET 
as inferior kinds are often substit® ited 
Sold by all Chandlers, 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., and Lond 


Hl ARVEY'’S FISH SAUCE,—NOTICE 

OF INJUNCTION. The admirers of this celebrated 
Fish Sauce are particularly requested to observe that none 
is genuine bui that which bears the back label with the 
name of Wittiam Lazenay, as well as the nt label signed 
‘Zz beth and that for further security, on the 
of the Genuine Sauce will hencefor 
mal label, printed in green and red 

1otice will be afixed tol ‘nby's I 

rep: red at the ori } 


I inal wareh 
well-known labels which are prot 


Grocers, & AS 


Glasgow 








neck © 








bottle 
udd 











v 
tion to the ‘ 
imitation by a perpetual injunction in Chancery of 9th 


July, 1858 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square, London 


THE ST. KATHERINE DOCK ( ‘OM- 
PANY having decided that the outer walls of their 
Premises shall b ad for Advertising Articles adapted for 
Colonists, Emigrants, and Shippers, 
Messrs. CLAYTON and DIAMOND 
taken the contract to carry 
allotted a prominent space on the 





same, and have 





“NEWSPAPER AND PUBLICATION DIRECTORY 





» large numberof Newspapers, Publications, and Booksot 
all sorts, exported to our Colonies, and purchased by Pas- 
sengers, Colonists, and Emigrants, for reading on the v« 
is now so well known that Messrs. Cravron and Dia r 
venture to call the attention of Publishers to this new “oe 
of attracting the notice of all Sea-going People to an Ilus- 























trated and Descriptive Adver nent of their Works t 
is impossible for ¢ _ sins of Vessels, Passengers, Colonists 
Emigrants, &c., continually passing this great thorow e 
back wards and forwards to their Ships, not to be ren 





thoroughly by these Illustrated Hoards of what Works 








will require on their voys and the Newspapers they 1 
order to follow them Weekly or Daily to the land of t 
adoption 


Several of the principal Newspapers and Periodicals have 
already taken spaces for this division of Advertise ments 
Some are already on the walls—The Illustrated ) Sena don Newes 
a very handsome Double urd ~The: Spectate 1 very 
striking and effective Board) ,—The Shipping Gaze Mit 
chell’s Maritime ¥ ster —News of the World, —Lk ails News 
paper —Lendon Jo al, &e., ,—specimens of the style 
which this department will be carried out. Many others are 
Painting ; infact, the allotted space is fast filling, and future 
orders will be executed as received 

Cravron and Diamonp undertake to prepare well-ex¢ 
cuted Or. Parntines, Varnished and Framed, and to place 
them in the above desirable situation, on the following 
terms,—namely, size, 6 feet high by 5 feet wide, at the vate 
of 3s. Gd. per week, by the year, payable monthly. This 
charge includes the cost of the Painting, rent of the space 
occupied, and every incidental expense 

The system of ADVERTISING BY ILLUSTRATION 
being novel and attractive—the size, large and striking— 
the situation, one of the most public in London—it is pre 
sumed that this opportunity combines a more effectua!, and, 
at the same time, » cheaper, channel for Advertising than 
any before introduced into this country. It a in fact, Ad 
vertising in the right way, and in the siour rrace. It should 
be remembered that, once on the Dock Wall, the Illustratee 
Advertisements cannot be covered or removed. 

Offices, 265, Strand, August, 1859. 
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September 17, 1859.] 


1G. GIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 





by F. Taro, and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Votre, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
Schools attended. 

jetglieitenenneneenimangmenenteiane ae 


TRADE MARK. 


"Nr r TIC Sab A Naa 
ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root 

Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, & 
and especially suited to the delicacy of C HILDR EN and 
INVALIDS. 
The panes states, 
d known.” 
werede ? Mark and Recipes, on eac h Ps 
Obtain it where inferior articles « t substituted. from 
family peers, ¢ nists, confectioners, and corn-dealer 
Paisley y; Dublin; 4, Market Street, Manchester; and 23, 
Srenenengee Lane, London. 
PAILE Y’s PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave. 
bal Ld water is heated in June 





“This is superior to any thing of the 


ackets 4,8, and léoz 













a twinkling.” —Spectator, 


18, 1 
To ~ had of ironmon: gers, cutlers, perfumers, and at 


repositories eS 
FPANDSOMeE, BRASS and IRON Bl BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
both for 


fancy 


a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 
‘ reo ra . 

H EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Heat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
a, ae Tottenham Court Road, W. 


DEDSTE ADS, BAT HS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths Metallic Bedsteads Tne stock of each is 
at once the newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country 
Bedsteads, from. 





and LAMPS. 











to 202. Os. each 


sececceeseccece 12s. 6d. 
Shower haths, from.... —_ Bs. Od 
Lamps, (Moderateur,) from..... 6s. Od. 
All other kinds at the same r 
Pure Colva Oil........ Oc seocenvecses ds 
. + swe PeTmrTre Ty 
HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty yearsago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be employed as such, cither use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 
A small useful plate chest, containing a set, cuaranteed of 
first quality for finish and durability, as follows— 





rate 
3d. per gallon. 


FOR 












Thread or 


Bruns wic 

















£5.44. £5.a 

12 Table Forks.. 300 3100 
12 Table Spoons. . 300 3100 
12 Dessert Forks .. 220 2W00 
12 Dessert Spoons .... 220 2100 
12 Tea Spoons.........+.- 110 1180 
6 Egg Spoons, gt. bowls . 6180 110 
2S8auce Ladiles.......... 0 0106 O80 
1 Gravy Spoon. 0136 0160 
2 Salt Spoons, git. bowls. Oo 6¢ 076 
1 Mustard do. git. bowl. Oo 3¢ 0 39 
1 Pair of Sugar Tong 650 6070 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... l1l20 1180 
1 Butter Knife . 070 0 80 
1 Soup Ladle.. 100 110 
1 Sugar Sifter 659 0 86 
Total.... 171449 21 49 

Any article to be h the same prices. An oak 


nd a relative number of knives, 
&c. 21. 15s nd coffee sets, cruet and liqueur frames, 
waiters, candlesticks, &c. at proportionate prices. All kinds 
of re plating Jone by the patent process 


JILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 

FU RNISHING IRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may 
ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 
Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal goods, Dish covers, 


chest to contain the above 








and Hot-water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney 
leces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and 
ettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 


are, Turnery, Lron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed 








Hangings, &c. &c. with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 
2,and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
London. Established 1820. 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


7 y , + 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective inventi curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being wornround the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 

sent to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 


is allowed by upwards 
in the 












PICCADILLY. 

A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ; postage, I+. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6d.. 42s., and 52s ed, r- ge, . i. 
An Umbil Truss, 42°. and 52s. 6d.; post 

Post-office orders to be made payable to SOHN 'W HITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE YEINS, and all cases of WE AK 
SESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They 
— _ us, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. ‘6d. to 18s. each 
Postage 6d. ae 7 . 


228, 











4OHN WHITE MANUFACTURBR, 228, PICCADILLY. 





| eminent 


Fs) = 





THE SPECTATOR. 


y 
Aree E ~'TROU SS SEAU. -. ‘AN D 
INDIA OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their house 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—11, Wigmore 
Street, W. 


SSENCE of MITCH AM LAVEN DER. 
Lavender dis- 


—This is the finest description of pure 








4 


tilled in a manner known only to H. Brispensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2°. 6d i pint, is. 6a } pint, 





8s. pint. Bricdenbach’s Roys istillery of Flowe rs, 157e, 
New Bond Street, facing KRedmayne’s 


, SS Aa tl . ae . 

JERFECT FREEDOM from 

is secured by DR. LOCOCK’'S PULMONIC 

To singers and public speakers they are invaluabk 

ing and strengthening the voice. They have a ple 

Price 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9¢., and lls. per box Sold by 
cine vendors 


HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT,— 
HOOPER'S SEL TZER POWDERS make mest 
ffervescing, tasteless apericut morning draught, 
knowledged by every who try them to be in 
finitely superior in ny Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are 
and effective in 


COUGHS 
WAFERS 
for clear 
rsant taste 
all Medi 






every respect to 
ite t 


steloss 


Mixed 


paintess in 
sted in 


are qu 
result 





operation, as suggt 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorra, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sanonn, 150, Oxford Street md on erder by all Drug 


gute through the Londoa wholesale houses 


ULC ANIZE D INDIARUBBER MA- 
CHINE BANDING will not slip nor stretch, is not 
affected by wet, heat, or cold, cheaper by far than leather or 
gutta percha, and warranted to do more work and outlast 








either, Mose and tubing foragricultural purposes, washers, 

valves, sheets, tarpaulins, and all othe articles in India 

rubber kept in stock and made te order lestimonials, 

prices, &c., on application to DODGE and GIANDONATI 

late Dod: ge, Bacon, and Co, 41, St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C, 

sole contrac ‘tors for Indiarubber goods to the Lords Commis 
Admiralty 


sioners of the 


DINNE FORD s 


URE FLUID MAGNES 


has been for many years sanctioned by the 


SLA 


most 





of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout nd Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admi ly adapted for 








Delicate Females, particularly during Pre nd it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 


ancy 








agreeable and efficacious. Trepared by Dixxeronp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General ntsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 172, New bond Street, 


and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the I mpive 


NEW DIS¢ OVE R Y IN 








TE ETH. -- 


4 Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures They so perfectly resembie the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the oricinals by the 


closest observer; they will never change colour or 








and will be found superior to any teeth before used 
method docs not require the extraction of root i 
painful operation, and will supp rt and preser th that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulat ind mas 
theation. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 


tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


these 





| OLLOW: AY’S 


—For all skin diseases, how 
medicines are a sovercign remedy While the Ointment 
passes through the pores of the skin, as water saturates the 
soil, or as salt penetrates meat, the Pills act upon the blood, 
which they correct and purify The whole physical ma 





ver inveterate 





chinery is thus rendered heaithy, regular, and vigorous 
The cure thus effected is not partial and temporary, the dis 
ease is entirely and for ever driven from the system, and the 


patient need not be apprehensive of its return As these 


medicines have no violent action, they do not necessitate 
any interruption of the ordinary avocations. Directions for 
the use of these noble medicaments are affixed to each pot 


and box 


MArrns ELECTRO- 
and TABLE CUTI 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, Manufaeturers <A special appoint 
ment to the Queen, are the only Sheffield makers who sup- 
ply the consumer in London. Their London Show Rooms, 
67 and 68, Kine Witiiam Srreer, London Bridge, contain 
by far the Largest STOCK of ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
and TABLE CUTLERY in the World, which is transmitted 


SIL Vv ER PLATE 
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PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 
MEICALFE, BINGLEY AND 
coO."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair- Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and ery description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually ,—the hairs never come loose, M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe's celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


POPULAR N NATURAL HISTORIES. 
In square 12mo., price 7s. 6d. each, cloth gilt. 
Every Volume illustrated with 20 Coloured Plates, 


] OVELL REEVE’S POPULAR NATU- 
d RAL HISTORIES. 
























1. British Birds’ Eggs.; 13. The Aquarium Go. B. 
Laishiey Sowerby, F.L.S 
2. Dritish Crustacea. Adam] M. The Mollusca Mary 
White Roberts. 
Greenhouse Botany. Cat 15. Garden Botany. A. Ca 
low ow 
i. Vield Botany. A. Catlow.| 16. Economic Botany 
5. Geography of Plants. Dr Archer 
Daubeny 17. British Ferns T. 
6. British Mosses, BR. M. Moore 
tar 18. British Lichens. Lindsay 
7. Palm Dr. B. Seemann. 19. Physical Geology B. 
I Jukes. 
8. British Sea Weeds. Dr.} 20. Reognates Dr. Lands 
Landsl« boroug 
4. British Co GA 21 British Retemsines at 
Sowerby } E. Catlow 
10. British Ornithology. | 22. Birds. Adam White 
Gosse | 23. Se a Zoology. M.E 
ll. Mammalia. Adam White Catlo 
12. Mineralogy. H. Sowerby | 24. The Wor ir ands Mary 
Robe 
“\ popular series of scientific rarer which, 
from the simplicity of their style, and the artistic ex- 
cellence and correctness of their numerous illustra- 
tions, has acquired a celebrity beyond that of any 
other series of modern cheap works.”—Standard, 
Londen: Rovrieper, Warne, and Rour.epe 


F arringdon Street. 


Sec cond Edition, 





Now ready, the in square crown 8vo, 


= numerous Maps and Illustrations, price 21s, 
cloth, 
ares PASSES, and GLACTERS : 
a Sc rie of Excursions by Members of the Alpine 
Club lited by Jouw Bann, M.R.1.A., F.L.S., Pree 
sident of the Alpine Club. 
YHLIS collection of narra written for the most part by 
tives is of the highest| close and trained observers, 


interest Independently of keenly alive to all the strange 






the personal interest ofmany | experiences and possible sar 
| of the adventures, the ex-| prises of the ice-world, and 
cursions show how much has able to r i them with 
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